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HOW 


TO HELP 


The highest form of charity in the world 
is that which works for the conversion 
and salvation of sinners. As described 
here, it should be a daily part of every 
Christian’s life. 


SINNERS 


HE desire to do something that 

will help sinners to return to the 
grace and friendship of God should 
be one of the characteristic marks of 
anyone who is truly trying to love 
God and save his own soul. 

Several basic Christian truths make 
up the motives for this desire. These 
three truths in particular awaken and 
keep the desire alive: 

1) The primary and only impor- 
tant purpose for which every human 
being is born is that he may save his 
soul for the happiness of heaven. 

2) One who is openly or secretly 
living in serious sin is not saving his 
soul but losing it; he is on the way to 
the eternal sufferings of hell. 

3) Christ died for all human be- 
ings; He desires the salvation of all; 
His death is sufficient to save all who 
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wish to be saved. But He made hu- 
man beings dependent on one anoth- 
er, even in the sense that they can 
help one another partake of the fruits 
of His death and save their souls. 
When Christ said to all: “Love your 
neighbor as yourself,’ He meant 
primarily that each one of us must 
help his neighbors to save their 
souls. The most important applica- 
tion of the law of love is that Chris- 
tians help sinners to give up their 
sins and turn to the love of God. 

Combined with these truths to 
awaken the desire to help sinners is 
the fact that there are many sinners 
in the world. 

Some we know of only from the 
public records of their deeds. We 
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never meet them personally, but we 
read or hear about their great of- 
fenses against God. God-defying ty- 
rants and warlords like Hitler and 
Stalin and Khrushchev, persecutors 
like the Chinese Communists, mur- 
derers, gangsters, robbers, whose 
deeds are recorded in the newspa- 
pers, keep us constantly aware that 
there are sinners in the world. 


Some we come to know in our 
private and personal lives. Such are 
individuals with whom we are forced 
to work, whose habitual filthy talk 
reflects their filthy minds, and their 
disrespect for the sixth command- 
ment of God. Such are Catholics 
who have tossed aside the gift of 
faith and stopped going to Mass or 
doing any of the things that Catho- 
lics know to be the will of God. Such 
are Catholics who have entered and 
are publicly living in invalid mar- 
riages, whose daily lives, despite their 
not uncommon eagerness to love 
God, are a constant contradiction of 
one of the most important require- 
ments for salvation ever laid down 
by Jesus Christ. 


Especially when such persons are 
united to us by ties of blood or mar- 
riage, should the desire to do some- 
thing for them be strong. It is im- 
possible for a normal Christian to 
see anyone whom he loves on the 
road to hell without wanting to do 
anything he can to lead him off that 
road and onto the one that leads to 
heaven. 

At this point, however, a special 
warning must be given in regard to 
the mental attitude one adopts to- 
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ward known or unknown sinners. 
The right attitude can be summed 
up in one word — humility. 


This humility means, first of all, 
the never forgotten realization that 
we are all sinners in some sense of 
the word. Perhaps we have been 
great sinners in the past, and only 
through the grace of God and per- 
haps the prayers and help of a fellow 
human being have received God’s 
forgiveness for our sins. Or we are 
great potential sinners, made aware 
of this fact every time some vile 
temptation assails us and we escape 
from sin only by the skin of our 
teeth. If we remain aware of these 
truths, we shall never look down on 
sinners, nor consider ourselves su- 
perior to them through any merits 
of our own. 


This humility also means not 
making any final judgment about sin- 
ners, no matter how clear their re- 
sponsibility seems to be to ourselves. 
Only God can justly judge the hearts 
and minds of His creatures. Only He 
can know how responsible is the sin- 
ner, how sane his mind, how capable 
he is of knowing and doing better 
than he does. Even as we pray and 
work for the conversion of sinners, 
therefore, we never judge them. We 
know that this must be left to God. 

Above all, humility means never 
permitting hurts, imaginary or real, 
that we have suffered from sinners to 
influence our attitude toward them. 
What makes them pitiable, if they are 
sinners, is that they have offended 
God and are living outside His 
friendship, not that they have injured 
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us in some temporal way. We must 
want the conversion and salvation of 
every sinner, and most especially of 
the one whose sins have inflicted 
some unhappiness, wounded pride, or 
actual injury on ourselves. And we 
have it in our power to help many 
sinners by both spiritual and prac- 
tical means. 


1, SPIRITUAL MEANS 


HERE are two great spiritual 

means that can win the grace of 
conversion for sinners. The Blessed 
Mother of God stressed both of them 
in her apparitions to the three chil- 
dren at Fatima. They are prayer and 
suffering. 

Obviously, the first means that 
will suggest itself to the mind of any 
Christian who has a desire to save 
sinners, or one particular sinner, is 
prayer. We know that God listens to 
such prayers. He listened to Abra- 
ham pleading with Him to spare the 
sinful cities of Sodom and Gommor- 
ah, even going so far as to agree that 
if Abraham could find ten good men 
in the two cities he would spare all 
who lived in them. Moreover, Christ, 
the Son of God, told His own apos- 
tles that they could become the in- 
struments of driving out certain dev- 
ils, that is, of saving certain sinners, 
only by prayer and fasting. 


Properly to use this means of pray- 
er for the conversion of sinners, one 
must 1) have deep faith in its power; 
2) direct his prayers toward the ulti- 
mate salvation of the sinner, not to 
the glory of seeing the conversion 
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take place miraculously before one’s 
eyes; 3) build up habits of praying 
for sinners that will insure the perse- 
verance of such prayers. 


In regard to this last, there are 
certain occasions in the life of a Cath- 
olic when instinctively and sponta- 
neously he should pray for all sin- 
ners, and in particular for the sinners 
to whom he is bound in any way. 
These are such occasions: 


a) After a good confession, when 
the visible, sacramental sign of God’s 
forgiveness has been received. Out 
of the flood of peace that overwhelms 
the soul after confession should flow 
quick prayers begging God to grant 
the grace of forgiveness to other sin- 
ful souls. 


b) At the time of Holy Commun- 
ion. The first, most natural, most all- 
embracing prayer that should arise 
from the heart of every Catholic in 
the moment after the reception of 
Holy Communion is this: “O Jesus, 
I love you.” Following this should be 
the desire to make others capable of 
saying the same perfect prayer. “O 
Jesus, help sinners to be sorry for 
their sins, to be forgiven by Your 
mercy, to become able to say with 
meaning, ‘I love you, O Jesus.’ ” 


c) At the time of the consecration 
of the Mass. This is the moment in 
which Christ offers up His broken 
body and His poured out blood for 
the salvation of all the sinners in the 
world. 

While we know that the sacrifice 
of Christ on His cross, re-offered to 
the Father in every Mass, is amply 
meritorious to save all sinners, we 
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also know that He has left something 
to be done by the free will of the in- 
dividual sinner before he can profit 
by the merits of His death. More 
than that, He has given some power 
to the free will of those who love 
Him to win graces for those who do 
not. It is only fitting that this power 
should be most effectively exercised 
during the sacrifice of the Mass. 


It is for this reason that those who 
wish to help sinners, especially sin- 
ners who are bound to them in some 
way, should try to attend Mass daily, 
and at the consecration of each Mass 
plead most earnestly for their con- 
version. 

d) Each time the sins of others 
come to one’s attention, either as a 
merely objective fact, or as hurting 
one in some way. It should be made 
a practice that at such times the heart 
will spontaneously cry out: “Lord 


have mercy upon this sinner and all 
sinners.” 


The second great spiritual means 
of helping sinners is through suffer- 
ing and penance in their behalf. Both 
prayer and fasting Christ recommend- 
ed to the apostles as the only means 
of saving certain sinners. The word 
“fasting” may be accepted as includ- 
ing any form of suffering. 

At Fatima, the Mother of God 
stressed one form of suffering or 
penance as especially fruitful for the 
conversion and salvation of sinners. 
This was the suffering that arises out 
of the fulfillment of the duties of 
one’s state in life. 

It is a glorious thing for a priest 
or a religious or a husband or a wife 
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or a single person to know that what- 
ever sufferings are involved in living 
up loyally to the duties of their state 
in life are, when cheerfully offered 
for that purpose, especially fruitful 
in saving sinners who have been re- 
jecting God’s will for them. 

Knowledge of this truth is a sure 
cure for self-pity. Exhausted wives 
who have found that their vocation 
to motherhood daily drains them of 
their strength would never complain 
if they were always mindful that their 
very exhaustion has a special value 
in the eyes of God. The same is true 
for harried husbands, for lonely sin- 
gle people, for priests and religious 
apt to complain at times that their 
burdens are heavy and their compen- 
sations few. 


For those who have little to suffer 
in the fulfillment of their God-assign- 
ed tasks in life, special mortifications 
should be assumed in hehalf of sin- 
ners. Even small things as giving up 
sweets, or shows or any available 
luxuries for short periods of time are 
accepted by Christ as, in the words 
of St. Paul, “filling up what is lack- 
ing” in His own suffering that all 
sinners may be saved. 


2. PRACTICAL MEANS 


ORKING for the conversion 

of sinners involves more than 

the spiritual means outlined above. 

There are practical measures to be 

employed as well, according to the 

influence and the opportunities of 
each individual. 

It need only be mentioned that the 

first mark of a genuine zeal for the 
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conversion of sinners must always be 
a determined will never to manifest 
approval of the sins of others, and 
never to cooperate in them in any 
way. Such approval or cooperation 
combines three evils in one: 1) it 
makes a sinner out of the one who 
gives it; 2) it tends to confirm the 
sinner in his sins; 3) it makes it eas- 
ier for others to succumb to the same 
approved sins. 


Take a common example of the 
false kind of zeal for sinners that 
ends up as approval of their sins. A 
person may have a deep sympathy 
for a friend or relative who is living 
in an invalid and therefore (accord- 
ing to Jesus Christ) adulterous mar- 
riage. This sympathy may never ex- 
press itself in any sort of approval 
of the evil state in which the person 
is living. 

The zealous friend may not, under 
the guise of sympathy and charity, 
attend the invalid wedding, or send 
presents and good wishes to the one 
entering upon a life of sin. He may 
not say to that person, after he has 
lived in an invalid marriage for many 
years, “You cannot help yourself. 
There is nothing that you can do to es- 
cape your sinful state. Your children 
make it impossible for you to stop 
living in sin.” One can and should 
remain always conscious that only 
God can rightly judge an individual 
soul in the end, and yet never give 
express or tacit approval of the ob- 
jectively evil state in which the in- 
dividual is openly living. 

On the positive side, there are 
many different ways in which one 
person may be of practical service to 
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another in bringing about his con- 
version from sin. 


Those who have real authority 
over others can and must use that 
authority to this end. Using author- 
ity in this way involves a wide vari- 
ety of measures. It means command- 
ing, forbidding, threatening, punish- 
ing, explaining and teaching. All 
these are essential parts of the office 
of parents, and in varying measure 
of all who hold any kind of authority 
over others. It should be stressed, 
however, that any exercise of author- 
ity to save sinners will be ineffective 
unless it be accompanied by mani- 
fest love, and a clear, primary inter- 
est in the welfare of the one being 
corrected. 

Friends, business associates, co- 
workers can be of great help to one 
another through the medium of fra- 
ternal correction and advice. The 
right opportunity must be carefully 
sought; the degree of one’s influence 
over another must be delicately as- 
sayed; human respect must above all 
be resisted. However it cannot be 
denied that hundreds of souls have 
been turned away from evil and led 
to sincere repentance through the 
kindly suggestions and advice of 
friends or equals. 


Besides directly advising or urging 
others to give up their sins, zealous 
individuals can make use of many 
auxiliary means for helping them. 
Such are the following: 


1) Providing well-chosen reading 
matter, pamphlets, magazines, even 
books, that will directly or indirectly 
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awaken a realization of the peril of 
living in serious sin. Short pamphlets 
are especially recommended in this 
regard, because they will often be 
read when longer treatises would be 
put aside. 

The apostolate of zeal for sinners 
would reap abundant fruits if only 
Catholics would more often give 
good reading matter to their friends, 
or leave it in places where they 
would pick it up by themselves. 


2) Offering to accompany one who 
has drifted away from God to church 
services, especially on occasions 
when an inspiring sermon might be 
heard. 

The salvation of many a sinner 
began with a friend’s inviting him to 
come along to a mission, or a retreat, 
or even one Catholic service and ser- 
mon. Such invitations are not given 
often enough. 


3) Introducing one who is having 
a hard time living a good life to a 
priest. Sometimes just a social con- 
tact with a priest brings with it a 
special grace of soul-searching and 
desire to escape sin. However, the 
best results are obtained when a 
needy soul can be induced to call at 
a rectory and talk over his problems 
specifically with the priest. 

It is true that there are cases in 
which efforts to use all the above 
measures seem to have no visible ef- 
fect on the one who needs them. In 
such cases, the zealous Catholic will 
persevere in prayer and penance, 
humbly confident that, perhaps after 
years, perhaps only in the moment 
of death, the prayers and sufferings 
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will win the grace of conversion for 
the sinful soul. 

And it should always be remem- 
bered that anything, everything done 
for sinners, known or unknown, does 
bring the grace of conversion and 
salvation to some souls, whose ident- 
ity will be found out only in heaven. 





REED OF LIFE 


The doctor suspected that his new 
patient might be a hypochondriac; 
his lengthy list of aches and pains 
simply didn’t add up. To satisfy him- 
self, the doctor prescribed certain 
pills to be taken regularly. 


A week later the patient was back 
— all smiles. “Those new pills are 
wonderfull I feel like a new man,” 


he announced joyfully. 


“Know what? Those pills are noth- 
ing but little balls of bread!” snorted 


the doctor. 

“Heavens!” screamed the patient, 
turning pale. “White or whole 
wheat?” 


Wall Street Journal 


DEFTLY DESCRIBED 


Home from the capital, a Pitts- 
burgh business man looked out the 
window and saw a big log floating 
down the river. He pointed it out to 
a friend. “See that log,” he said. 
“That’s just like Washington. If you 
examined that log closely you’d find 
10,000 ants on it — and each one of 
them thinks he’s steering it.” 





Typo-Graphic 
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Thoughts for the Shut-in 


Kind Suffering 


Leonard F. Hyland, C.SS.R. 


HEN one speaks of kindness in 

reference to the sick, one ordi- 
narily has in mind the virtue which 
should accompany their care. Those 
who are confined to their beds have 
much to suffer, and therefore those 
who attend them should be as patient 
and considerate in fulfilling their duties 
as they possibly can. 


But we are not speaking of kindness 
here in this sense, but rather as a man- 
ner of acting proper to the sick them- 
selves. They too have an obligation, 
despite their suffering, to train them- 
selves in that virtue which makes so 
much more easy and pleasant the re- 
lationship between human beings. 


How can kindness be defined? Nega- 
tively, it can be described as the ab- 
sence of bitterness, harshness or quer- 
ulousness in one’s relationships with 
others. Or on the positive side, we might 
say of kindness that it is the overflow- 
ing of self upon others. It is the putting 
of others in the place of self and treat- 
ing them as we ourselves would wish to 
be treated. 


Creation was divine kindness, in that 
the goodness of almighty God over- 
flowed. From the divine kindness, as 
from a fountain, flow the possibilities, 
the powers, the blessings of all created 
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kindness. To be kind is in a special 
way to be like God. 

Now what is possible to the sick is 
a special aspect of this beautiful virtue 
which might be called “kind suffering.” 
Here is the way the eminent spiritual 
writer, Father Faber, describes this 
manner of acting and the good it can 
accomplish: 

“There is a harmonious fusion of suf- 
fering and gentleness effected by grace, 
which is one of the most attractive fea- 
tures of holiness. With quiet and unob- 
trusive sweetness the sufferer makes us 
feel as if he were administering to us, 
rather than we to him. It is we who 
are under the obligation. To wait on 
him is a privilege rather than a task. 
Even the softening, sanctifying influ- 
ences of suffering seem to be exercis- 
ing themselves on us rather than on 
him. What is more beautiful than con- 
siderateness for others when we our- 
selves are unhappy? It is a grace made 
out of a variety of graces; and yet, 
while it makes a deep impression on 
all who come within the circle of its 
influence, it is a very hidden grace. It 
is part of those deep treasures of the 
heart which the world can seldom rifle.” 


Shut-ins who try sincerely to exer- 
cise this virtue will be as potent a force 
for good in the world as if they had 
been active in the apostolate. 











La Salette, 


What actually happened at these places? 


Lourdes, 


What did our Lady say? 


REMARKABLE factor in the 

history of the last century has 
been the number of times the Blessed 
Virgin Mary has appeared in visible 
form and has spoken to her human 
children. Don Sharkey, in his book 
The Woman Shall Conquer, lists a 
dozen or more of these appearances 
all of which seem well-authenticated, 
so far as human judgment can deter- 
mine. 


There are three of these appear- 
ances which are especially linked to- 
gether: La Salette in 1846, Lourdes 
in 1858, and Fatima in 1917. On 
each of these three occasions our 
Lady had something special to say, 
and the burden of what she said was 
consistently the same. In each case 
she spoke of the need of prayer and 
penance if the world was to be saved 
from impending disaster. 


Fatima 


Louis G. MILLER, C.SS.R. 


What actually happened at these 
places? What did our Lady say? 
These are questions we hope to 
answer in this article. 

But first it might be well to answer 
the question: Is a Catholic obliged to 
believe in the truth of these appear- 
ances of our Lady? Not in the same 
way, we answer, as he is obliged to 
accept the truths contained in the 
Apostles’ Creed. These latter are 
part of the official, public revelation 
of truth given to mankind by God, 
and safeguarded by the teaching 
authority of the Church. The hap- 
penings at La Salette, Lourdes and 
Fatima come under the head of what 
is called “private revelation,” which 
means that a Catholic would not be 
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guilty of heresy in denying their 
truth. 

This is not to say, however, that 
a Catholic would be justified in with- 
holding his assent to their substantial 
reality. In each of these three ap- 
pearances, the bishop of the diocese 
in which the happening took place 
set in motion a long and careful in- 
vestigation. Bishops. and priests in 
general, you may be sure, are not 
quick to jump at conclusions in these 
reported visions. They know how 
much harm can be done by the false 
visionaries who from time to time 
spring up. The investigation in these 
cases lasted for years; every shred of 
evidence was sifted, and the children 
involved, as well as the people who 
knew them, were questioned in de- 
tail over and over again. 

In each of the three cases with 
which we are concerned, the result 
of the long and careful investigation 
was a statement by the bishop that 
so far as could be determined, the 
event was fully worthy of credence, 
and the faithful had sufficient grounds 
to believe that it actually happened 
as described by the persons involved. 


LA SALETTE 
A SALETTE is a small hamlet 
nestling in the rugged, barren 
mountains of southeastern France. 
On September 19, 1846, two chil- 
dren, Maximin Giraud and Melanie 
Mathieu, aged 11 and 14, were tend- 
ing a few cows on a rock-strewn pas- 
ture near the town. They were from 
very poor families and had no formal 
education and little or no religious 
training. 
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Suddenly, according to their ac- 
count, they saw a great circle of light, 
like the sun, yet even more brilliant, 
and of a different color. Before their 
fascinated eyes, the light opened up, 
and within it they could see the fig- 
ure of a woman. 


She was seated on a stone; her 
head was bent forward, her face in 
her hands, while her elbows rested 
on her knees. It was apparent to 
them that she was weeping. Before 
their awed vision, the luminous fig- 
ure rose, her head inclined a little on 
one side, her arms crossed on her 
breast. Her face was wonderfully 
beautiful, despite the tears, which 
continued to fall. She had on her 
head a white headdress, which cov- 
ered her hair. Over the headdress 
was a crown. The figure was clothed 
in a long white dress with wide 
sleeves, and around her waist was an 


apron, yellow and glittering as gold. 


Upon her breast was a crucifix 
hanging from a chain. To the left of 
the crucifix was a hammer; to the 
right, a pair of pincers, half open: 
the instruments used to drive in and 
then withdraw the nails from Christ’s 
hands on Calvary. 


The children gazed breathlessly at 
this wondrous vision. 

“Come to me, my children,” the 
lady said to them gently. “Do not be 
afraid. I am here to tell you some- 
thing of the greatest importance.” 


With these words the fear of the 
children was calmed, and they moved 
confidently close to the lady until 
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they were actually enveloped in the 
light which surrounded her. 

“If my people will not obey,” she 
went on to say, “I shall be compelled 
to loose my Son’s arm. It is so heavy, 
so pressing, that I can no longer re- 
strain it. How long have I suffered 
for you! If my Son is not to cast you 
off, I am obliged to entreat Him with- 
out ceasing. But you take no least 
heed of that. No matter how well you 
pray in future, no matter how well 
you act, you will never be able to 
make up to me what I have endured 
in your behalf.” 


Two offenses, the lady said, es- 
pecially grieved the heart of her Son: 
profanation of the Sunday, and the 
callous and deliberate misuse of 
God’s name. If the people did not 
show more respect to God, they 
would have to suffer punishment 
even here on earth. 

“Do you say your prayers well, 
my children?” the lady asked. 

The two children hung their 
heads. “No, Madame,” Maximin 
said, “hardly at all.” 

“Ah, my children, it is very im- 
portant to do so, at night and in the 
morning. When you don’t have time, 
at least say an Our Father and a 
Hail Mary, and when you can, say 
more.” 


The last words of the Lady just 
before she disappeared from their 
view were these: “Well, my children, 
you will make this known to all my 
people.” 


In 1851, five years after the event, 
after careful and minute investiga- 
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tion, Bishop De Bruillard issued this 
official declaration: 

“We give judgment that the ap- 
parition of the Blessed Virgin to two 
herders on September 19, 1846, on 
the mountain of the Alpine chain 
situated in the parish of La Salette, 
bears in itself all the marks of truth, 
and the faithful have grounds to be- 
lieve it indubitable and certain.” 

Today there is a large church on 
the remote site, which many thou- 
sands of pilgrims visit annually. 
Members of the missionary congre- 
gation of La Salette, a world-wide 
organization, care for their needs. 
There is indeed ample proof that La 
Salette remains a great force for good 
in the world. 


LOURDES 

HO has not heard of Lourdes? 
It is indeed world famous as 
a place of pilgrimage, where every 
year millions of pilgrims come from 
all over the world to pray to our 
Lady, and seek aid in sickness of 
mind and body. At Lourdes, it seems, 
Mary takes special delight in show- 
ing her love for the sick, curing some, 

bringing peace of mind to all. 


But spectacular as are some of the 
cures that take place, this was not 
the main purpose of the Blessed Vir- 
gin in appearing there. She appeared 
because she had a special message 
for mankind. 

Lourdes in 1858 was a little-known 
country town in the southwest corner 
of France. There were a few rich 
people in the town, but most of the 
inhabitants were poor, and among 
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the poorest were Francis Soubirous, 
his wife Louise, and their six chil- 
dren, the oldest of whom was a 14- 
year-old girl named Bernadette. So 
poor indeed was this family that there 
were only a few miserable sticks of 
furniture in their house. It could be 
said of them with truth that they did 
not know where their next meal was 
coming from, and sometimes the dis- 
traught mother had nothing to give 
her children except a scrap of bread. 


In the cold months of the year 
there was sometimes a desperate 
shortage of fuel. It was this fact in- 
deed which set the wonder of 
Lourdes in motion. On the morning 
of February 11, 1858, Bernadette 
and her younger sister Marie were 
sent by their mother to see if they 
could gather a few sticks of firewood 
on the open land just beyond the 
town. With them went a young cou- 
sin, who lived next door. 


As the children approached a rocky 
piece of ground beside a small stream, 
called the Gave, which wound around 
the town, Bernadette, who was frail 
and asthmatic, fell a little behind her 
two eager companions. Suddenly she 
heard a sound as if of a strong wind 
moving through the trees. There 
was a large pile of stones beside the 
river heaped up to form a rude grot- 
to. Over an opening in this grotto 
Bernadette was now surprised to see 
the figure of a young woman of great 
beauty. 


She was clothed in a long blue 
mantle that fell in rich folds to her 
feet, though not concealing them. A 
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blue girdle encircled her waist, 
caught up in a knot at the side, the 
two ends falling free within a few 
inches of her feet. Resting lightly on 
her head was a white veil that drop- 
ped about her shoulders. Her hands 
were reverently clasped, and the pure 
white beads of a rosary on a golden 
chain slipped, one after another, 
through her fingers. Around her was 
an aura of brilliant and yet gentle 
light. 

On this first of her visits to Berna- 
dette, the lady said nothing. She si- 
lently told off her beads, and smiled 
radiantly at Bernadette when the lit- 
tle girl took out her own rosary and 
began to pray it in imitation of the 
lady in the grotto. 


When, during a later visit she did 
speak, it was to say with great sad- 
ness and solemnity: “Pray for sin- 
ners!” 

An eyewitness of the scene de- 
scribed the reaction of Bernadette to 
something which apparently the lady 
had said to her. 


“At a certain moment Bernadette 
left the spot where she was kneeling 
on the bank of the Gave, and with- 
out rising from her knees, proceeded 
to the interior of the grotto. It is a 
distance of about 45 feet. While she 
was mounting this somewhat abrupt 
slope, the persons who were on her 
route heard her distinctly pronounce 
the words: ‘Penance, penance, pen- 
ance!’” 


On her last appearance, March 25, 
the lady of the grotto identified her- 
self to Bernadette with the wonder- 
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ful declaration: “I am the Immacu- 
late Conception.” 


Much more our Lady said and did 
at Lourdes, but we have been con- 
cerned here to bring out what seems 
to have been her main purpose. 


“I do not promise to make you 
happy in this life, but in the next,” 
she told Bernadette. And the girl, un- 
derstanding well the need for atone- 
ment, was well content with that ar- 
rangement. From the very first ap- 
pearance of our Lady she was sub- 
jected to something like persecution. 
The civil authorities threatened her; 
in anticlerical France of that day, any 
talk of a supernatural visitation was 
enough to arouse the anger of every 
self-styled agnostic for miles around. 
And by priests and professors and 
bishops also Bernadette was harried 
and hemmed in with questions. Ob- 
viously, the Church cannot take such 
claims as hers on their face value; 
there is too great a possibility of de- 
ception for that. But out of all the 
investigation and persecution the 
truth emerged bright and shining, 
and in 1862 the bishop of the diocese 
made his official declaration that 
“this apparition is invested with every 
character of truth, and the faithful 
have good grounds for believing it 
to be certain.” 


As for Bernadette, she shortly 
thereafter retired to a convent, and 
there also, in humility and patience, 
bore the cross of misunderstanding 
and dislike, and for many years of 
severe and painful illness as well. 
She died at the age of 36 in 1879. 
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Today she is a canonized saint, hon- 
ored by the Church as St. Bernadette 
Soubirous. 


FATIMA 


HE details of our Lady’s appear- 
ance at Fatima in Portugal in 
1917 are so well known as scarcely 
to need any retelling. There are doz- 
ens of published accounts, and even 
Hollywood felt moved, a few years 
ago, to produce a movie on the sub- 
ject. Almost everyone must know of 
the three children, Lucia, Francisco 
and Jacinta, and how our Lady ap- 
peared to them in a field where they 
were tending their sheep. 

“T come to ask you to come here 
for six months in succession, on the 
thirteenth day at this same hour,” 
she told them. “Then I will tell you 
who I am and what I want.” 


Then the lady, in her white dress 
and mantle, bordered with shining 
light, and with rosary in her folded 
hands, said something which is to 
our purpose here: 

“Do you wish to offer yourselves 
to God, to endure all the suffering 
that He may please to send you, as 
an act of reparation for the sins by 
which He is offended, and to ask for 
the conversion of sinners?” 

“Yes, we do,” the children an- 
swered. 

“Then you will have much to suf- 
fer. But the grace of God will be 
your comfort. Say the rosary daily to 
obtain peace for the world and an 
end to the war.” 

This appeal for penance and atone- 
ment was to be the great burden of 
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her several conversations with these 
three simple children. In her third 
appearance, for example, on July 13, 
1917, she told them: 


“Sacrifice yourself for sinners, and 
say often, but especially when you 
are making some sacrifices: O Jesus, 
it is for love of you, for the conver- 
sion of sinners, and to repair the of- 
fenses offered to the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary.” 


According to the account given by 
Lucia to her bishop, when the Lady 
said this, she stretched out her 
hands, from which issued rays of 
light. Then it seemed as if the earth 
opened up before the children, and 
they saw what looked like a great 
sea of fire. In this sea were plunged, 
black and burning, demons and souls 
in human form, resembling live, 
transparent coals. Lifted up into the 
air by the flames, they fell back on 
all sides like sparks in a conflagra- 
tion, with neither weight nor balance, 
amid loud screams and cries of pain 
and despair which made one tremble 
and shudder with terror. 


“You have seen hell, and the souls 
of poor sinners,” the lady told them 
with great sadness. And then, a little 
later on, she added: “Pray, pray 
much, and make sacrifices for sin- 
ners, for many souls go to hell be- 
cause there is no one to make sac- 
rifices and pray for them.” 


Then the lady went on to make 
the prophecy which is perhaps best 
known of all that she said at Fati- 
ma: 
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“When you shall see a night il- 
luminated by an unknown light, 
know that it is the great sign that 
God gives you that He is going to 
punish the world for its crimes by 
means of war, of hunger, and of per- 
secution of the Church and of the 
Holy Father. 


“To prevent this I come to ask 
the consecration of Russia to my Im- 
miaculate Heart and the Communion 
of reparation on the first Saturdays. 
If they listen to my requests, Russia 
will be converted and there will be 
peace. If not she will scatter her 
errors through the world, provoking 
wars and persecutions of the Church. 
...In the end my Immaculate 
Heart will triumph. The Holy Fath- 
er will consecrate Russia to me, and 
it will be converted and a certain 
period of peace will be granted to 
the world.” 


On October 13, 1917, our Lady 
appeared for the last time to the 
children. According to Lucia, she 
had promised a wonderful happening, 
and a huge crowd was on hand, es- 
timated by some as more than 50,000 
persons. 

“Who are you, Madam, and what 
do you want of me?” Lucia was 
heard to say. 

And the vision answered her: 

“IT am Our Lady of the Rosary, 
and I desire a chapel in my honor 
in this place.” 

Then her last words, and they em- 
phasize her purpose in appearing: 

“Men must correct their faults 
and ask pardon of their sins in or- 
der that they may no longer offend 
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our Lord, Who is already too much 
offended.” 

Then followed the so-called miracle 
of the dancing sun, seen by all that 
vast throng. 


There are some who, it seems to 
us, have placed emphasis on the 
wrong aspect of the Fatima appear- 
ance of our Lady. Too much is made 
of the secret message given to Lucia, 
and which she later wrote down and 
placed in a sealed envelope, to be 
opened in 1960. Despite wild stor- 
ies which continue to circulate, no 
one, not even the pope, has at this 
writing seen the contents of that let- 
ter. There are too many who are 
quick to seize upon the sensational, 
and to suppose that Fatima is meant 
to announce the end of the world. 
Such a conclusion is unwarranted, 
and they do harm who publicize it. 


Whatever be the content of Lucia’s 
famous letter, this is not the impor- 
tant thing about Fatima. The impor- 
tant thing is our Lady’s request for 
prayer and penance, devotion to 
Mary’s immaculate heart and to her 
scapular. These are the means she 
puts into people’s hands by which 
souls can be saved from hell and the 
punishment of God can be warded 
off from a world which deserves it. 
If one conscientiously tries to fulfill 
those requests, then surely one can 
trust in God’s mercy and our Lady’s 
kindness for strength in whatever 
trials the future may bring. 

Prayer and penance! In these two 
words is to be found the central 
theme of Mary’s message at La 
Salette, Lourdes and Fatima. May 
there be many who take them as a 
motto, and put them into practice in- 
creasingly in their lives. 





Bishop Ignatius 


CENSUS PROBLEM 


Rmarosandratana of Miarinarivo, 
was asked how many churches he had in his diocese, states The Priest. 
“About two hundred,” he answered. 
“About?” asked his questioner. “Don’t you know?” 


Madagascar, 











“No,” was the reply. “In Madagascar, it sometimes happens that 
churches are built unknown to the bishop.” 

He said that once a group of natives came to a Jesuit missionary in 
Tananarive and asked him to come and baptize them. They had seen 
a Catholic church in a neighboring village. They had liked it and at 
once built one just like it. They liked the singing; so they learned the 
hymns. They secured a catechism for themselves, liked it and learned it 
by heart. When the priest reached the village, he found the whole pop- 
ulation well instructed, and leading a life worthy of people who had 
been Christians for years. So he baptized them. The bishop said that 
such self-conversions are taking place all the time. He can only say 
when questioned about his flock, that he has “about two hundred 
churches.” 
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FEATURE LETTER 


School for Mothers 


Dear Father: 

I am the mother of thirteen chil- 
dren — nine boys and four girls — 
the oldest is sixteen and the young- 
est is two and a half months old. I 
have been following the discussion in 
your magazine during the past 
months about mothers who don’t 
like children. May I add a postscript 
— a sort of mother’s-eye-view? 

I have had so many mothers say 
to me, “Of course, it is just wonder- 
ful to have such a large family, but 
I don’t see how you do it. THREE 
drive me absolutely mad; I don’t 
know what I would do with any 
more. I have SO much to do. How 
do you cook for them? How do you 
ever get your work done? How can 
you look so happy? How can you 
be so cheerful and smiling?” 


Even my relatives write and ask 
questions like the above — with ab- 
solute awe. How do you do it? You 
make it sound like fun to have nine 
kids down with the measles. 

It wasn’t fun — that siege of the 
measles — but we all lived to laugh 
about it. That happened just after 
number 10 was born, and if I wasn’t 
feeding the baby, I was putting cold 
packs on nosebleeds, mopping up, 
cleaning up floors or passing out gin- 
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ger ale and broth and crackers. And 
when they all started feeling better 
and started teasing and fighting and 
throwing things around, I screeched 
at them like an angry fishwife caught 
selling rotten fish. Because I was fed 
up to the eyeballs with kids and their 
altogether too lively antics and the 
confusion and the racket — AND 
I was not only irritated and bored — 
I quite simply told them so. And 
that seemed to strike them so funny 
that they all shrieked with laughter. 
I never did see the joke; all I wanted 
them to do was just plain shut up 
and go to sleep. 


Let me say that I have never felt 
a bit guilty about being happy when 
the children are all in bed and asleep 
at night. As a matter of fact, it is 
quite a relief to collapse in a chair 
in front of the fire and just sit and 
talk with my husband — or just sit 
— without having kids bouncing all 
over me. And I don’t enjoy other 
people’s kids when it is time for kids 
to be in bed. Anybody who says she 
does — well, I won’t say she is lying 
— but she is certainly stretching the 
truth. 

I have never felt any pronounced 
compulsion to make a special effort 
to entertain the children. They have 
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just as much fun making up their 
own “pretend” games. Parties and 
picnics for the special entertainment 
of fives and unders? That is for the 
birds. Many mothers knock them- 
selves out doing that, but they are 
making a hard job out of what should 
be fun. And if the children don’t 
have a delightful, wonderful time 
with all these repeated parties, these 
mothers sometimes develop a guilt 
complex because of what they con- 
sider their inadequacies in the role 
of being a mother. 


Women are not necessarily going 
to be good mothers just because they 
have babies. If it takes a heap of liv- 
ing to make a house a home, then it 
also takes a heap of practicing and 
experience to make a woman a good 
mother. Me? I’m still going to school 
right in my own home. I’m still 
learning how to be a good mother. 


It’s sad when a woman begins to 
think that she “hasn’t lived” since 
the babies started coming. I can re- 
member feeling very sorry for myself 
when my husband was in the army. 
I would watch all the officers’ ladies 
trip off to luncheons and teas and 
bridge and dancing lessons and all 
of the things that women think up to 
keep occupied. It seemed to me I was 
always pregnant or had a new baby 
or the kids were sick and poor little 
me was stuck at home when every- 
body else was out having fun. I sure 
did feel sorry for ME! And what did 
I miss? Gossip, mostly! 


I have had dozens of so-called 
wise people tell me that “the years 
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are hardest when the children are 
young.” If you look at it from the 
financial viewpoint, they are right. 
Otherwise, they are sort of all wet, 
so far as I can see. The years when 
you will enjoy them most start the 
day they are born. All I can say is, 
“Enjoy them right now — today! 
Tomorrow they will be grown up and 
gone.” 


Our children are going to grow up 
knowing that there are times when 
we just want to be left alone. I think 
that is part of being a good mother 
—teaching them to get along with 
people, teaching them to respect the 
wishes and desires of others. After 
all, we shouldn’t be slaves to our 
children any more than we should 
allow them to become tyrants whose 
every whim must be fulfilled. We 
really felt that we were getting the 
message across to them the first time 
the older children said, “Gee, ma, 
why don’t you and daddy go out this 
evening? We'll baby-sit.” 


Most of the mothers that I know 
who have four or more children 
agree that they didn’t really enjoy the 
first three babies. It wasn’t until they 
had the fourth that they really began 
to get the feel of being a mother. 
Before that it seemed more like work 
than joy. I know that I never felt 
more put upon than I did the first 
week I was on my own after our 
third baby was born. How (I blub- 
bered) was I ever going to take care 
of “all these kids?” All I could see 
was the endless drudgery of diapers, 
dirty dishes, wet pants, cooking, 
cleaning round and round, over and 
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over again. When | found out num- 
ber four was on the way, I was 
somewhat less than thrilled. And 
when number five was on the way, 
I sat in the doctor’s office and bawl- 
ed that I didn’t want any more babies. 


After that I suppose I sort of re- 
laxed and began to enjoy my babies. 
I still don’t like to get up in the mid- 
dle of the night and feed babies. [’ll 
never be wild about washing and 
ironing and scrubbing and cleaning. 
I hate to clean out the refrigerator 
and scrub the stove. I still find it a 
chore to check homework and listen 
to first-graders read. The whole fact 
of the matter is this: I just simply 
don’t like to work. So I work any- 
how. I love my children — but I 
don’t always like them. Is that so 
awfully bad? They don’t always like 
me either. (Sometimes I don’t blame 
them! ) 


And I must confess that it is quite 
a struggle to say to God each and 
every day of my life (and mean it!), 
“Not my will, God, but Yours!” But 
it helps — even while I am mumbl- 
ing and grumbling and feel as though 
He is sure piling the trouble awfully 
high. We have had days and years 
when the bad times outmeasured the 
good times: times when I have felt 
like saying, “O dear God, why don’t 
You pick on somebody else?” And 
just about that time He sends some 
badly needed help — sometimes spir- 
itual, and sometimes material. 


Looking back over eighteen years 
of marriage, hard times, good times, 
happy times, blue times . . . it looks 
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to me like we’ve been doing an awful 
lot of living. It certainly has not been 
dull. 


If a mother will learn just one 
thing, her life will be a lot easier — 
it might even be fun! Jf you forget 
yourself and give! Jf you will offer 
up everything you do — every diaper 
you change, every dish you wash, 
every meal you cook, every room 
you clean, every mean, ugly task you 
have to do, every boring, wearing 
minute of it — if you learn to do 
that, yes, your life will be a lot easier. 
Do it for God! Give it to HIM — 
with your love! 


Burlingame, Calif. Mrs. L. H. 





DIVIDING TIME 


“Suppose God granted you a life 
of 70 years,” wrote Bishop Gannon 
on one occasion. “How would it be 
distributed?” Statistics he reported, 
divide these seventy years as follows: 
Three years would be spent in edu- 
eation, eight years in amusements; six 
years at the dinner table; five years 
in transportation; four years in con- 
versation; fourteen years in work; 
three years in reading; twenty-four 
years in sleeping. Then Bishop Gan- 
non put a personal question and an- 
swer: “How much time do you give 
to God? If you went to Mass every 
Sunday and prayed for five minutes 
every moming and evening, you 
would be giving five months to God; 
five months out of seventy years of 
your life.” The conclusion is obvious. 

Banner 
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Man from Monkey? 
Louis G. Miller, C.SS.R. 


at a state university, and in the 
science classes here it is taken for 
granted that man evolved from lower 
forms of life. Exactly what does the 
Church hold and teach in regard to this 
important matter? 


On oa I am a college student 


NSWER: Some readers may find 

this surprising, but it should nev- 
ertheless be clear that, insofar as man’s 
body is concerned, the theory of evolu- 
tion from lower forms of life is not 
against any basic teaching of the 
Church. In regard to man’s immortal 
soul, however, the Church teaches and 
has always taught that this could not 
possibly have evolved from lower forms 
of life, but resulted from the direct 
creative act of God in the case of 
Adam and Eve, and for every single 
one of their descendants as well. 


A number of distiguished Catholic 
scientists now hold that there is an in- 
creasing amount of scientific data in 
favor of the theory that before the ra- 
tional being called man appeared on 
the scene, there were sub-human crea- 
tures from which the body of man 
evolved. If this theory is true, it sim- 
ply means that God prepared the way 
gradually through a succession of low- 
er forms for that solemn moment 
when he breathed a rational soul into 
two of these creatures and made them 
human in the full sense of the word. 
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These then became Adam and Eve, the 
first parents of all men. 


Unfortunately, some evolutionists are 
materialistic, which means they are 
not prepared to admit any essential dif- 
ference between the animal and the 
human world. Since they deny the ra- 
tional soul of man, they see no point 
in positing the creative intervention of 
God at any time. For them, there is 
no essential difference between a horse 
and a human; these are simply diver- 
gent lines of development in the evolu- 
tionary scheme. 


Against such a crass attitude toward 
man’s immortal soul the Church, of 
course must ever be opposed. And 
even in regard to the theory that man’s 
body evolved from lower forms, she 
urges caution on the part of her chil- 
dren in their approach to this delicate 
problem. By no means does she close 
off research into and discussion of the 
matter. But as Pope Pius XII wrote in 
his encyclical letter, Humani Generis, 
issued in 1950: 

“This must be done in such a way 
that reasons for both opinions, that is 
those favorable and those unfavorable 
to evolution, be weighed and judged 
with the necessary seriousness, moder- 
ation and measure, and provided all 
are prepared to submit to the judg- 
ment of the Church to whom Christ 
has given the mission of interpreting 
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authentically the Sacred Scripture, and 
defending dogmas of faith.” 


As Father Francis Connell summed 
it up, answering an inquiry in the Ec- 
clesiastical Review: “Catholics can re- 
gard it as possible that at some future 
time the evolution of the human body 
may be conclusively demonstrated 
(which means that many centuries ago 
a species of animal life developed to a 
bodily resemblance of what is now the 


human body, and God created spiritual 
souls for a male and female, who then 
became the first parents of the human 
race). If this is proved, Catholics will 
accept it without compromising any 
doctrine of the Catholic faith. But at 
present it is not scientifically proved; 
hence Catholics should consider the 
literal sense of Genesis, narrating the 
direct formation of the human body 
by the Creator, as the more accept- 
able explanation of man’s origin.” 





MORE THAN TALK . 
To preach the Faith in word and deed does not mean mere talking 
| about the Church. Nor does it mean excessive attendance at church. It 
means squaring one’s own everyday life with the rules laid down by the 
Church. “Every life is a profession of faith and exercises an inevitable 
and silent propaganda,” says an old author. If we judge some Catholics 
by the examples of word and deed which they set, their faith in the 
religion given to them by Jesus Christ is weak if not absent. Their 
strongest faith is in money, materialism, worldly power or almost any- 
thing but the Church of God. 


Catholic Transcript 





APOSTOLATE FOR SUFFERING 
It has certainly not escaped you that professions dedicated to the care 
| of the sick carry with them at the same time not only grave responsi- 
| bilities and heavy burdens, but also great and intimate satisfactions. Ex- 
| 


cept for the priestly ministry, which enters into direct contact with souls, 
no other class of persons more than your own reaches men in critical 
| moments of life, times when one is confronted with the problem of 
| suffering; and you know what terrible forms that can sometimes take.. . 
| What more delicate task is there than, through refined perceptions and 
vivid reflection, not to offend an already wounded sensibility? Those 
| sick people, sometimes impatient or capricious, wish to be treated with 
| care and solicitude, to be considered, not as specific cases of their type 
| of malady, but as living persons . . . And so you have certainly seen 
many times the strength of a Christian faith and of a hope that surpass- 
es visions tied down to this world. The sick understand how human aid 
gradually slips away from them, that even if they are surrounded, com- 
forted, consoled, no one can reach into their intimate depths. They must 
suffer their destiny alone. True help can come only from God, from 
Christ crucified, Who sustains by His grace, and elevates spirit and heart. 
Pope Pius XII 
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God wants you to come 
to heaven, but He doesn’t 
want you to come alone. 
He wants you to bring a 
big crowd with you. The 
bigger the better! 


IT’S NONE 


OF MY 


BUSINESS! 


JOSEPH ADAMEC, C.SS.R. 


HEN a person is zealously 

trying to bring sinners back 
to God or working to make converts 
to the true faith, he often comes face 
to face with a sad but undeniable 
fact: there are many Catholics who 
do little or nothing to help bring 
lapsed Catholics back to the sacra- 
ments, or who make no effort what- 
ever to help make converts to the 
Church. Their attitude toward the 
salvation of their fellow men seems 
to be, “It’s none of my business!” 
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Imagine what the world would be 
like today if everybody had always 
said, “It’s none of my business.” 
What would be the state of your soul 
today if everyone had always said, 
“The salvation of others is none of 
my business?” 


Before the coming of the Saviour, 
almighty God looked down on this 
world, and He saw the sad state of 
the human race, which through the 
sin of Adam, had been locked out 
of heaven forever. Suppose God had 
said, “These people are My chil- 
dren, but they have offended Me. 
It’s none of My business now if they 
never get to heaven.” 

God did not say that. Instead, the 
Second Person of the Blessed Trin- 
ity became man, suffered and died 
for us and opened up the doors of 
heaven again. 

Look at the apostles in the upper 
room in Jerusalem on the first Pen- 
tecost. They had just received the 
Holy Spirit. God wanted them to go 
out and spread His teachings all over 
the world. They could have said, 
“That’s none of our business. These 
people outside crucified Christ, our 
Leader. Why should we risk our 
necks for them? What happens to 
them is none of our business. We'll 
just take care of ourselves, and save 
our own souls.” 


The apostles did not say that. In- 
stead, they went out, and they 
preached, and they died; and be- 
cause they did, Catholics have the 
faith today. 

The twelve apostles were followed 
down through the years by other 
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apostles who worked and suffered to 
spread the faith of Christ. Each one 
of them could have said, “It’s none 
of my business what happens to oth- 
ers. I’ll just save my own soul.” 


They did not say that. Instead, we 
find them bringing the faith to our 
ancestors. We see Patrick going to 
Ireland, Boniface to Germany, Au- 
gustine to England, Xavier to the In- 
dies, Cyril and Methodius to the 
Slav nations, Jogues and Brebeuf to 
the American Indians. Without mis- 
sionaries such as these the Catho- 
lics of today would never have heard 
of Jesus Christ or the Church which 
He founded. 


We can extend the line of apos- 
tolic men and women into our own 
lives. Suppose no men were willing 
to become priests to work for the 
salvation of others. Suppose all 
priests, past and present had said, 
“The salvation of others is none of 
my business.” We would have no 
Mass. We could not receive our Lord 
in Holy Communion. We would be 
without the sacraments. How many 
would learn truly to know and love 
God? But we have all these blessings 
because there are men today who 
say, “The salvation of souls is my 
business!” 


OW many Catholics have been 

instructed in the faith by the 
nuns in school? How many parents 
want their children to learn about 
our Lord from the sisters? But sup- 
pose these self-sacrificing women had 
said, “It’s none of my business what 
happens to other people’s children. 
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Ill have my own children instead 
and worry about them, and I'll let 
other people take care of their own 
children.” It would be a sad world 
indeed! 


Among all these apostolic men and 
women we must also number the 
countless lay people who, as mem- 
bers of Catholic Action societies, or 
on their own, are doing all in their 
power to make the faith of Christ 
known and loved in the world. These 
people are imbued with the apostolic 
spirit of Christ. They would never 
think of saying to themselves, “The 
salvation of others is none of my 
business.” Instead, they answer the 
call of Christ to “Teach all nations.” 


No matter how any Catholic re- 
ceived the blessings of the faith of 
Christ, behind him there is an army 
of zealous men and women which 
extends through the years down to 
Christ Himself; an army of men and 
women who made the salvation of 
his soul their business. 


When a Catholic is faced with the 
prospect of trying to bring others 
back to the sacraments, or of trying 
to make converts, he can hardly say, 
“It’s none of my business.” How can 
a Catholic say that and still deserve 
the name, “Catholic?” How will he 
be able, on judgment day, to face all 
those zealous men and women who 
helped him into the true faith? He 
may not be able to face them at all. 
For if a person tries to go to heaven 
alone, he ought to ask himself if he 
loves God enough to get to heaven 
himself. 
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By the Bystander 





LL Catholic parents know 
that the Catholic Church, 
backed by the natural law, com- 
mands them to raise their children 
as Catholics. All informed Catho- 
lics know that the Catholic 
Church commands them to send 
their children to Catholic schools 
when this is possible, and when 
they have no urgent reason, ap- 
proved by lawful authority, for 
doing otherwise. 

In answer to this well-known 
part of Catholic teaching, many 
non-Catholics, some highly edu- 
cated in worldly wisdom, present 
this viewpoint: “Children,” they 
say, “should not be trained into 
any religious mold. They should 
be permitted to grow up in the 
midst of all possible religious out- 
looks, with allegiance to none and 
doctrinal grounding in none, and 
left, when they come of age, to 
choose whatever outlook they 
wish.” It is our belief that a care- 
ful analysis of this viewpoint will 
serve both to make Catholic par- 
ents more convinced of the wis- 
dom of their Church in its legisla- 
tion on education, and to help all 
open-minded persons to see the 
folly of letting children grow up 
with no religious formation of 
their minds or wills. 
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LDEGLANCES 


Should Children Be Allowed To 
Choose Their Religion? 


N THE first place, one of the 

most obvious facts of the nat- 
ural order established by the 
Creator between parents and chil- 
dren is that the former should give 
to the latter everything they need 
for their development, and not 
let them wait until adulthood to 
choose the right things. 


This is taken for granted by all 
normal parents in_ practically 
every area of a child’s develop- 
ment with the sole exception of 
religion. A child is born into the 
world completely dependent on 
its parents. It needs the right kind 
of food. Parents don’t say, let it 
eat anything — worms, sand, pins, 
varnish, etc. — and choose the 
right kind of food when it is 21. 
They feed it the right kind of 
food and teach it not to eat the 
wrong kind. The child needs, as 
it emerges from the unconscious- 
ness of infancy, to be taught how 
to dress, how to care for its body, 
how to get along with others, how 
to read and write and spell and 
add up figures. Normal parents 
don’t permit their children to 
grope around unaided in all these 
matters, waiting for them to fall 
into the right patterns when they 
come of age. They train them and 
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discipline them as the helpless na- 
ture of a child demands. 


What is taken for granted in so 
many fields certainly applies with 
equal and greater force in the mat- 
ter of religion. Religion is some- 
thing that has been revealed to 
man by God, for his eternal and 
temporal welfare. As something 
revealed, it must be learned and 
understood before it can be ac- 
cepted and followed. It is the ut- 
most folly to think that a young 
man or woman of 21 will be able 
to accept or follow true revealed 
religion when he or she has been 
taught nothing about it during 
the 20 preceding years. 


N THE second place, the view- 

point that children should be 
permitted to choose their own re- 
ligious outlook when they come 
of age, with no previous instruc- 
tion, reveals the mental bank- 
ruptcy of parents who project it. 
In its worst form, this bankruptcy 
takes the form of agnosticism in 
the parents: they know nothing 
about true religion, have never in- 
terested themselves in looking in- 
to it, and take the easy way out by 
saying that they cannot learn or 
know anything about religion. 
These agnostic parents would 
usually like to see their children 
grow up to be agnostics like them- 
selves. They use the principle of 
“let the children choose for them- 
selves” as a barricade against let- 
ting the children learn anything 
about religion. Actually, they are 
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training their children to be ag- 
nostics, to be so ignorant of reli- 
gious truth that they will have 
none of it, which is itself a way 
of life and a peculiar religious 
outlook. 


Other parents are not quite so 
committed to ignorance and ag- 
nosticism; they have a healthy re- 
spect for religion in general; but 
they are so insecure in their own 
beliefs and principles that, by let- 
ting their children drift without 
guidance and training through 
childhood and youth, they secret- 
ly hope that they will find, when 
they come of age, a more secure 
religious outlook than they them- 
selves possess. It is as if they said: 
“Religion in general is a good 
thing. All religions are equally 
good, but ours is not the best of 
the good ones. So we'll let our 
children try to pick a better one 
when they come of age.” 

This brings us to the third point 
of folly in the viewpoint that chil- 
dren should be left to choose their 
own religion, or no religion, when 
they come of age. It is the prob- 
lem of what happens to children 
when they receive no solid reli- 
gious instruction or training in 
their formative and dependent 
years. 


HERE are two facts about 
growing children that make 
fairly predictable what will hap- 
pen to them if religious instruc- 
tion and training has no part in 
their upbringing. The first is the 
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fact that they need religious 
knowledge and motivation to be- 
come solidly virtuous. The second 
is the fact that, if they are per- 
mitted to grow up in a religious 
vacuum, many influences will rush 
in to set their characters in an 
anti-religious and anti-virtuous 
cast. 


Some of the most difficult prob- 
lems of a lifetime have to be faced 
in adolescence. The first prob- 
lems respecting purity, honesty, 
integrity, decency and every kind 
of moderation rush at the young- 
ster after he or she emerges from 
puberty. The only solid and last- 
ing basis on which right habits 
can be formed is the religious 
basis: a knowledge of what God 
has revealed to and commanded 
and planned for His creatures. It 
is the Creator’s plan that such 
knowledge first come to the child 
from its parents, enhanced by the 
unselfish love parenthood inspires 
them to bestow. 


If parents neglect or refuse to 
give such knowledge, many factors 
will conspire to make an adoles- 
cent despise what is good in favor 
of what is bad. His own fallen 
human nature, uncorrected by 
supernatural gifts of God, will 
prod him to prefer selfishness and 
sin to virtue and good. Compan- 
ions, neglected religiously as he 
has been, will by example, by sug- 
gestion, by urging, direct him 
toward the momentarily pleasing 
but eternally evil. In some cases 
natural motives such as the love 
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of parents and innate decency will 
prevent the adolescent from be- 
coming an out-and-out delin- 
quent, but he will still have count- 
less personal problems for which 
he will never find a solution. 

Many of the bitterly anti-reli- 
gious, anti-clerical, anti-morality 
professors in our famous univer- 
sities are, for all their strings of 
degrees, poor victims of a neglect- 
ed youth, during which they were 
deprived of basic religious know]- 
edge that they would never later 
on have the opportunity or the de- 
sire to attain. Most of our be- 
draggled delinquents, youthful or 
adult, are the product of parents 
who said: “Let us give them no 
religious training; let them grow 
up ignorant of religion and choose 
what they please when they come 
of age.” 


What a vast difference from all 
this is the Catholic position on re- 
ligious training for children. The 
Catholic Church, merely echoing 
a natural, divine and necessary 
law, says to parents: Just as God 
expects you to teach your chil- 
dren what to eat and when to 
sleep and how to dress and talk 
and read and write, so He expects 
you to impart to them in their 
dependent years your own deep, 
solid convictions about God and 
His revelations to all mankind. 
You must begin this in infancy, 
and continue and intensify your 
efforts through all the child’s 
growing years. It is so important 
that, when you delegate a school 
and its teachers to provide knowl- 
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edge and training that you your- 
selves cannot give, you must, if at 
all possible, choose a Catholic 
school, in which the same solid 
religious convictions will be im- 
parted that you feel bound in con- 


science to give your children. On- 
ly thus can they be spared from 
groping and confusion, from self- 
ishness and delinquency, from 
frustration in this world and the 
danger of damnation in the next. 





MUSIC FOR SAVAGES 


Twenty years ago a priest and brother entered far into the interior 
of New Guinea where white man had never set foot. It was the land 
of the head-hunters, and cannibalism had not entirely disappeared. 
Coming to a clearing the two sat down to rest when suddenly they 
noticed that they were completely surrounded by savages, peering 
through the thickets, armed with bows and arrows and ready to shoot. 
The brother took his revolver and shot in the air. The wild men leaped 
back for a few moments but then encircled the two again. There was 
no doubt about it now, they were out for the kill of these intruders. 
The priest realizing the danger said: “Brother, let’s sing.” With tremb- 
ling lips they lifted their voices to sing a hymn in honor of our Blessed 
Mother, “O Sanctissima, O Piisima.” Lo and behold! As their voices 
pierced the heavens, the bows and arrows of the natives, one by one, 
were laid on the ground. The savages, now like simple children, ap- 
proached the strangers, felt them to see were they gods or were 
they men, welcomed them smilingly and offered them food. Today the 
same priest is pastor there and 4000 devout Catholics receive Com- 
munion each Sunday. Some of their sons and daughters are entering 
the seminary and convent. 





SAY IT NOW! 


Had you known Mary on earth — what you would have said to her 
at that time, say to her now: 

Gentle Mother, vou who held Jesus in your arms, when He was a 
tiny babe; you who listened to His feeble voice that could have called 
into being a thousand starry worlds; you who held in your own, the 
infant hands that could have shaken the world from its foundations; 
you who watched over Him and loved Him during the long years at 
Nazareth; you who saw His last agony, who almost caught His dying 
breath, remember me before your divine Son. Ask Him to help me in 
my trials and troubles, ask Him above all, not to allow me to barter 
His love and friendship, His eternal life and happiness for a paltry 
human gain or a tainted human pleasure, 
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pre-marriage e, clinic 


May Engaged Couples Take Vacation Trips Alone Together? 


Donald F. Miller, C.SS.R. 


ROBLEM: My boy friend and I 

have set the date for our wedding 
next year. Meanwhile we are both 
working and trying to save up money 
so that we shall have a good start in 
our own home. This year our vacation 
periods coincide, and we would like to 
take a trip together by car, which 
would be a great saving on our ex- 
penses. Of course we plan always to 
have separate rooms wherever we stay 
for the night. My family is up in arms 
against the idea, and are doing every- 
thing possible to block our plans. Are 
not their suspicions of us unreasonable 
and even unjust? 


OLUTION: Even though I know 

little about you and your boy 
friend, I must side with your family in 
this matter in advising you strongly 
against the plan you have in mind. 
This decision is not based on mere sus- 
picion that the two of you are indi- 
vidually weak and _ untrustworthy. 
Rather it is based on general princi- 
ples and presumptions regarding human 
nature that even strong characters 
would flout at their peril. 


Taking a two-week vacation together 
alone by car is getting as close to 
domesticity as actually living together 
outside of marriage. It is like taking a 
honeymoon before instead of after mar- 
riage. If you love each other, as you 
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must, the meagre and minimum safe- 
guard of separate rooms at night can- 
not possibly prevent onslaughts of de- 
sire for those things that are permissi- 
ble only to the married. Either you 
overestimate your virtue or you under- 
estimate your love if you naively ex- 
pect to evade the dangers into which 
you would deliberately run headlong 
on such a vacation. 


The dangers in this sort of thing are 
so great and real that a couple in love, 
under the choice or necessity of wait- 
ing several months for marriage, 
should not trust themselves even on a 
two or three-day vacation jaunt alone 
together, to say nothing of one lasting 
two weeks. 


The only possible exception that 
might be made is on condition that the 
vacation trip be made in the company 
of others — older, respected and intel- 
ligent persons (such as the girl’s par- 
ents) whose very presence would be a 
checkrein to moral danger. Naturally 
young people in love will be inclined 
to say that this would spoil their fun 
and would be nothing like their being 
alone. But the very desire to be alone 
together for an extended period of 
time is intimately connected with the 
desire for marriage and the things of 
marriage. If marriage must be put off, 
then the desire to be alone together for 
days on end must also be deferred. 
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Big Saints! Little Words! 


F. M. LEE, C.SS.R. 


VERYBODY loves the story of 
Cinderella. It makes you feel 
good all over to think that this little 
girl, out of nowhere, all of a sudden 
became the most beautiful person at 
that grand dance. Such a wonderful 
fairy story, with a prince and every- 
thing! But, as you know, Cinderella 
had to run home at midnight or else 
everybody would turn into a pump- 
kin or something. Cinderella ran real 
fast and made it just in time. (Mom- 
my, that “pumpkin” line got away 
from me. Better give them the un- 
abridged doctrine on it or they will 
argue all night.) 

Tonight let’s talk about another 
young girl who came, all out of no- 
where, to become the most wonder- 
ful person in all the great country of 
France. (Of course, she had to 
come from somewhere, but I mean 
that nobody had heard much about 
her so far.) And, just like Cinderella, 
this young girl had a prince and there 
were palaces and everything. But the 
beautiful part is that this girl’s story 
is no fairy tale at all. These things 
really happened. 

Her name was Joan, and she is a 
saint. She is a saint because she went 
into the palace, not to dance, but to 
fight, to fight for our Lord, and no 
matter how many times the bells 
would ring out at midnight, she 
would never run away from her bat- 
tles for Him. But let’s tell the story. 
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St. Joan 


of Arc 


It was springtime in the little vil- 
lage of Domremy, the home of St. 
Joan. As our story begins, she is sit- 
ting beneath a tree, watching and 
taking care of her father’s sheep. 
Then suddenly it happened! A voice 
was whispering to her that she must 
go to the palace of the French king! 
Up she got and looked all around, 
but there was nobody there! She 
didn’t know what to do and was 
getting real scared, when just then 
the “voice” told her that he was St. 
Michael, and that not only did God 
want her to go to the palace, but 
that she must also lead the French 
army into battle against the enemies 
of France. That just about floored 
Joan. After all, she was just a teen- 
ager and hardly knew which end of 
a sword to grab, much less fight 
with it or even lift it. 

However, Joan had long ago learn- 
ed to obey, and she knew that our 
Lord was just as wise and strong as 
He was lovable, and that He would 
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take good care of her. “Who can 
beat God?” she figured. 

(We might say right here that 
sometimes it looks like some people 
are beating God, but they forget that 
God is also the umpire when the 
fight is over, and that He decides 
who really won, anyway.) 


In a short time Joan began to find 
out what a lot of saints have found 
out — that even though you are 
working for God, things can get pret- 
ty hard and miserable. That is be- 
cause God trusts His saints to go 
right on working for Him while He 
(so to say) is somewhere else try- 
ing to put some sense into the heads 
of those who don’t love Him and 
won’t work for Him, or even waste 
everybody’s time trying to hate Him. 


Anyway, Joan went to the palace 
of the king of France, who was 
called Charles the Seventh. At first, 
nobody paid her any attention. But, 
really, the king was pretty smart and 
he dressed up like any ordinary per- 
son and stood around in the middle 
of a big crowd because he figured that 
if God had really sent Joan, then 
God would help her pick the king 
out of any crowd. And that is exact- 
ly what happened. Joan just walked 
past all those people and went right 
up to the king and said to him: “Your 
Majesty! It is God Who commands 
that you go to battle against England 
and Burgundy!” 


Of course, that did it. The king 
knew that Joan had never seen him 
before, and that she was really the 
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messenger of God, since God had di- 
rected her right to him. 

So Joan was made the leader of 
the whole French army. She had her 
own beautiful flag made, with pic- 
tures of our Lord and the Blessed 
Mother on it, and the rest was all 
gold lilies against a white back- 
ground. 


N THOSE days people went to 

battle all wrapped up in metal 
to keep off the arrows. Joan had a 
suit made of real light metal. When 
everything was all ready, she mount- 
ed her horse at the head of that 
great army, raised her flag, and off 
they went to the wars. 

There was lots and lots of fighting, 
but God was on her side. So they 
beat up everybody all the way to the 
beautiful city of Rheims. And there, 
at last, in the great cathedral, while 
Joan watched with tears in her eyes, 
Charles was crowned king of all 
France. 


But there was still some fighting 
to be done to make sure that France 
was really clear of all her enemies. 
Especially there was some trouble 
around a town called Compeigne. 
Well, Joan and her soldiers rode out 
and pretty well cleaned up the en- 
emy, but when they were going back 
into town, somebody made a mis- 
take and slammed the big gate of the 
city wall before Joan got inside. Joan 
tried to get away, but it was too late, 
and she was captured by a lot of 
soldiers whose leader was a man call- 
ed John of Luxembourg. These peo- 
ple took her away and actually sold 
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her to the English, who hated her 
because she had beaten them so bad- 
ly at Orleans and lots of other places. 
And then Joan found out all over 
again that our Lord asks those whom 
He loves, to suffer for Him and prove 
their love as He did on the cross. 
First of all, the French king would 
not even try to get her back from the 
English, after all she had done for 
him. He just let them take her to 
prison, where they put chains around 
her neck and hands and feet, and 
wouldn’t even let her see a priest for 
confession and Holy Communion. 


The day came for her awful trial. 
Her enemies would not even give her 
a lawyer who might take up for her. 
She really answered all the questions 
simply and straight out in court, so 
that any fair-minded person listening 
should have known that she had done 
nothing wrong. But then they began 
to ask her some real tricky questions 
and the little girl from the spring- 
time village of Domremy didn’t quite 
know what they were talking about. 
She fell into their trap, gave a cou- 
ple of wrong answers, and then they 
all jumped up and said that she had 
turned her back on God’s religion 
and that she must be burned to death. 


And that is the way that Joan died, 
dear children. She asked only for a 
cross that she might hold. Somebody 
tied two pieces of wood together, 
like a cross, and quickly gave it to 
her. (God bless him, whoever he 
was!) Then they tied her to a post 
and piled branches and logs around 
her feet and lit the fire. The flames 
came closer and closer, but Joan just 
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held her little cross tight to her. And 
do you know what she kept on say- 
ing as the fire caught at her gown? 
Just the most beautiful prayer in all 
the world! She just kept on crying 
out softly: “Jesus... Jesus... 
Jesus!” 


And so that is the way our great 
little saint died. And the waters of a 
river called the Seine shall ever be 
sacred because they carried her ash- 
es to the sea. 

Oh, they straightened it all out lat- 
er. The Holy Father, the pope, de- 
clared that the whole trial had been 
a horrible, unjust thing. And another 
Holy Father declared that she was a 
saint. 

Maybe we think that it was pretty 
late in the day that at last people 
should find out that she was really 
good and holy and even a saint. But 
St. Joan didn’t think that way. She 
just looked down from heaven and 
smiled and was glad that it had all 
happened, and then she danced away 
across the summer fields of heaven 
to Him Whose name she had whis- 
pered on that day so long ago... 
her Jesus! 


Now go to sleep. 





“Father,” said a parishioner, “I un- 
derstand that ‘congregate’ and ‘col- 
lect? mean the same thing. Do they 
really?” 


“Mmmm!” said the priest. “Well, 
now, perhaps they do. But there is a 
huge difference between a congrega- 
tion and a collection.” 
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Problems of Single People 





Unreasonable Remorse 
Donald F. Miller, C.SS.R. 


ROBLEM: I am a girl of 24. A few 
years ago, in a moment of weak- 
ness, I fell into one grave sin of im- 
purity with a man who had nothing on 
his mind but drink and pleasure. I real- 
ize that I might have made the terrible 
mistake of marrying this man, and now 
know that such a marriage would have 
led to a miserable life. But the thought 
of my sin, even though it has been for- 
given in confession, preys constantly on 
my mind. It makes me feel that I have 
no right to a happy marriage, and that 
nobody would want me who really 
knew me. At the same time I just don’t 
seem to be able to resign myself to a 
single life. How can I ever find peace? 


OLUTION: You must do _ two 
things. First, you must acquire, by 
reading and meditation and pondering 
thoughts such as are presented here, a 
truer concept of the whole purpose of 
your life. Second, you must overcome 
the quasi-fixation of unworthiness 
caused by the unreasonable remorse to 
which you have surrendered. 


In regard to the total purpose of 
your life, you must rebuild into your 
consciousness the conviction that you 
are on earth not primarily to enter a 
happy marriage, nor to live a happy 
single life, nor to do anything else that 
pertains to this world alone. You are 
on earth primarily to save your soul 
for heaven. Even though you fell into 
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sin once, the sin has been forgiven by 
God, and you are back on the road to 
heaven. I know that you are determined 
that nothing will ever take you from 
that road again. The very fact that you 
know the road and where it leads and 
that you are now walking it faithfully 
should be your deepest source of peace 
and even joy. 


In regard to what I call “your quasi- 
fixation caused by unreasonable re- 
morse,” stern measures must be taken. 
I do not mean to say or even hint that 
we should not continue to be sorry 
throughout our lives for one or many 
grave sins committed in the past. There 
should always be reasonable remorse 
and sorrow in our hearts for such sins. 

But this is far different from surrend- 
ering to the notion that God is going 
to punish us continually throughout life 
for past sins, or that we dare not look 
forward to even such limited happiness 
as human beings, by and large, may 
attain in this world. Over and over 
again God has revealed His love for 
the repentant sinners, and never more 
forcefully than when He said that there 
is more joy in heaven over one sinner 
who does penance than over ninety- 
nine who need not penance. It is a 
denial of God’s mercy and an insult to 
His goodness to believe that, after He 
has forgiven a sinner, He will continu- 
ally hound that sinner with penalties. 
Whatever sorrows do come to us must 
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be looked upon as opportunities to 
atone for our sins; but it is wrong to 
think that God will have nothing but 
sorrows for His repentant sinners. Such 
thinking would make you withdraw in- 
to a shell; would smother the attractive 
features of your personality; and would 
eventually render you incapable either 
of giving or receiving true love. 

At the same time, a warning must be 
sounded. Don’t make the tragic mis- 
take of thinking that you could find 
peace on earth only through a happy 
and enviable marriage. If you say to 
yourself, “I have no chance of mar- 


riage, therefore no chance of happi- 
ness, therefore I am being punished,” 
you are all wrong. Start the other way 
around. Say: “Thanks be to God, my 
sin has been forgiven. Now I can build 
up my happiness in any walk of life to 
which God calls me.” 


With this cheerful and optimistic at- 
titude, your personality will blossom 
out, and you will be attractive to all 
who know you. And at the youthful 
age of 24, you can look forward to hav- 
ing many opportunities either of mar- 
riage or of rewarding service to others. 





TALK ABOUT WORK! 


Let’s hope that none of the honey dealers read this, or the price of 
honey may go up. It seems that an English investigator has been learn- 
ing how the busy little bee does its work, and springs some startling 
statistics. 

A pound of honey contains 7,000 grains of sugar, which, he says, 
represent the concentrated sweetness of 62,000 clover blossoms, each 
of which comprises 60 florets. To obtain this amount of honey, the bee 
is obliged to make 2,700,000 visits to and from the flowers, covering a 
distance of approximately 5,000,000 miles. 

In the process of extracting the honey, he inserts his tiny proboscis 
into each separate floret, which means that he performs the operation 
3,720,000 times to get enough nectar to make a pound of honey — and 
then he doesn’t always get to eat the honey! 

To Solomon’s injunction, “Go to the ant, thou sluggard; consider 
her ways, and be wise,” may well be added this: “Observe the bee, 
thou whiner; compare thy labors with his, and cease complaining.” 

Hard work! Most of us haven’t learned what work is. 


The Tale End 
A-BOMB DEFENSE 


If any Catholics are wondering about just what special preparation 
they should be making now so that they will always be spiritually fit to 
cope with such a catastrophe as an atomic attack they should recall 
the perfect answer given by Bishop Sheen when he was asked as to what 
we should do about the atomic bomb. He answered very calmly, “Keep 
in the state of grace.” This is our best spiritual defense and aid against 
any kind of attack, and the only fear any of us should ever have is the 
fear of losing this gift of sanctifying grace. 

Catholic Mirror 
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Patrons 


for the 
Month of 


OCTOBER 


J. FITZPATRICK, C.SS.R. 


T. GERARD MAJELLA  oc- 
cupies the spotlight this month 
among our patrons; his feastday is 
celebrated on October 16. St. Gerard 
was a Redemptorist lay-brother who 
died in the year 1755. Pope Leo 
XIII referred to him as “one of those 
angelic youths whom God has given 
to the world as models to men.” In 
the authoritative Lives of the Saints 
by Butler-Thurston-Attwater, it is 
said of him that “in his short life of 
29 years he became the most fa- 
mous wonder-worker of the eight- 
eenth century.” 
First a few lines about his career. 
He was born in the Italian town of 
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Muro, and his father was a tailor. To 
this trade Gerard was apprenticed at 
an early age and became very effi- 
cient in it. But from his earliest years 
prayer was the great love of his life, 
and almost all the time he could spare 
from his duties was spent on his 
knees. 


At the age of 23, Gerard became 
a lay-brother in the Redemptorist 
Congregation which had been recent- 
ly founded by St. Alphonsus Liguori. 
His health was very frail; so much 
so that the priest who interviewed 
him somewhat callously informed 
the novice-master: “I send you a 
useless lay-brother.” 


Gerard lived only three years aft- 
er his profession, but it was enough 
to make it clear that never had a 
judgment been more faulty. He did 
enough work for several healthy 
men. He labored as community tail- 
or and infirmarian, and no smallest 
detail of his duties was neglected. Ex- 
traordinary spiritual gifts began to 
manifest themselves. He could, for 
example, read souls, and there are 
many instances on record of his hav- 
ing brought sinners to repentance by 
telling them their secret sins. One 
can understand why the missionaries 
desired to have Gerard accompany 
them on their parish missions; his 
prayer, they found, was worth more 
than their preaching. Bilocation (be- 
ing in two places at one time) and 
ecstatic flight (being lifted bodily off 
the ground by supernatural force) 
are well-authenticated happenings in 
his life. 
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Before his death at 29, Gerard 
was already famous, but in the years 
following his miraculous intercession 
was so potent that he truly deserved 
the title “wonder-worker.” 


In three special ways he is in- 
voked as patron. First, he is patron 
of a good confession, because of his 
marvelous power of reading con- 
sciences and reconciling souls to God. 
Second, he is patron of workingmen, 
because he himself was a humble 
workingman, who conscientiously ful- 
filled all his duties. Third, he is pa- 
tron of mothers. The title stems per- 
haps from the fact that during his 
lifetime he was falsely accused by a 
woman of fathering her child. 


Though innocent (as the woman her- 
self confessed on her deathbed), 
Gerard suffered this great calumny in 
patient silence. For this heroism, God 


has given special and remarkable 
power to the intercession of St. Ger- 
ard on behalf of mothers, or of mar- 
ried women who desire greatly the 
blessing of children. 


Other patrons of the month: 

October 2. The Guardian Angels. 
In the teaching of the Church, every 
human being has an accompanying 
and protecting angel, toward whom, 
surely, devotion and love should be 
manifested. 


October 3. St. Therese of Lisieux, 
the little Flower of Jesus. This 
Carmelite saint, famous for her “lit- 
tle way” of sanctity, died in 1897 
and was canonized by Pope Pius XI 
in 1925. In 1927 she was named the 
heavenly patroness of all foreign 
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missions (with St. Francis Xavier) 
and of all works for Russia. Florists 


and gardeners cherish the “Little 
Flower.” 


October 4. St. Francis Assisi, died 
1226, founder of numerous Francis- 
can family of religious and seculars. 
Patron of Catholic Action groups, 
and of all merchants. 


October 8. St. Bridget, Irish wid- 
ow of the fourteenth century, and a 
patron of pilgrims. Widows can also 
pray this month to the thirteenth cen- 
tury St. Hedwig, feastday October 
16, widowed mother of seven chil- 
dren. 


October 11. St. Gomer, patron of 
those who are unhappily married. 
This eighth-century saint had a wife 
who, according to his biographer, 
was “extravagant and perverse in 
her ways, cruel, capricious and alto- 
gether unteachable.” But he suffered 
it all with heroic patience, thus giv- 
ing good example to all husbands and 
wives who think they have much to 
put up with. St. Gomer is also in- 
voked by those with hernia, so the 
chances are that he was afflicted with 
this disability, along with his other 
troubles. 


October 15. St. Teresa of Avila, 
great Carmelite mystic and doctor of 
the spiritual life. Patron of all who 
truly want to love God. 


October 18. St. Luke, one of the 
four men who wrote Gospels, or bi- 
ographies of Christ. Himself a physi- 
cian and artist, he is regarded as 
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special patron by doctors, artists, 
notaries and glassworkers. 

October 19. St. Peter of Alcantara, 
who died in 1562. One of the great 
Christian ascetics, it is said of him 
that he slept at night on his knees 
with his forehead against a rope 
stretched across his small cell so that 
he would not fall into a sound sleep. 
It is therefore highly appropriate that 
he is invoked by night watchmen, 
whose duty it is to be vigilant and 
wakeful during their hours of occu- 
pation. 


October 24. St. Raphael, arch- 
angel. One of the four known arch- 
angels (the others being Michael, 





Gabriel and the obscure Uriel), 
Raphael plays a leading role in the 
delightful story of Tobias and his 
journey to seek a wife, as recorded 
in the Old Testament. Patron of trav- 
elers, lovers and nurses. 


October 25. Sts. Crispin and Cris- 
pinian, martyrs of early Christian 
times. Shoemakers themselves, they 
are patrons of all who work in that 
trade or with leather in any form. 


October 28. St. Jude, who is link- 
ed with his companion apostle St. 
Simon on this feastday. St. Jude has 
long been known and cherished as 
the patron of hopeless cases. 





IDEAL HOME 

The Ideal Christian Home, according to Archbishop Cushing's defin- 
ition would be — “A home without quarreling or nagging, as neat, 
orderly and attractive as the combined efforts of the family can make 
it. A home that echoes with prayer and love of God and of one another. 
A home where the budget is intelligently arranged and followed without 
regard to the Joneses next door. A home where family projects of con- 
structive endeavor are fostered in the do-it-yourself style. A home where 
the family is at home five nights a week, and where entertainment in 
the leisure of the week-ends is enjoyed, sometimes at least, to- 


gether.” 


Precious Blood Messenger 


WARNING TO GROUCHERS 

We had better not plan, in imagination, on saying to the Keeper of 
the Heavenly Keys, in extenuation of our lifelong record of uncontrolled 
surliness of disposition and deliberate meanness of temper: “Oh that? 
That was just my nature, and I couldn’t do anything about it. After all, 
St. Peter, you should understand because I read in the Gospels where 
you were in your time quite a hot-tempered fellow yourself.” 

For St. Peter may say quietly: “Ah yes, I was indeed. But if you had 
read a bit further in the Gospels, you would also have found out that I 


DID do something about it... .” 





Australian Voice of Fatima 
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readers retort 


In which readers are invited to express their minds on articles and opinions 
published in The Liguorian. Letters must be signed and full address of the 
writer must be givén, though city and name will be withheld from publication 


on request. 


Control of Church Property 

After reading your articles on Cath- 
olic schooling and church support, I 
cannot help feeling that you have 
missed a point that would solve many 
of your church support problems. Why 
not place in the hands of the laity the 
job of running the material affairs of 
a parish? I am asked to share in the 
apostolate of the hierarchy, to join the 
Holy Name, Third Order, C.C.D., 
Legion of Mary, etc. | am asked to 
join with the priest in the sacrifice of 
the Mass. What a high estate for the 
laity! But what is happening to the 
priests and bishops? They are still 
shackling their own consecrated hands 
by concerning themselves with purely 
material considerations, such as, “Shall 
we build a new rectory or enlarge the 
old? Do we need a new church and 
how big a church do we need? How 
shall we pay off the school debt?” It 
seems logical to me that the overwork- 
ed priest and bishop should give back 
to the laity the part of parish endeavor 
most proper to them, the managemem 
of the material plant and its expansion. 
At present, the laity is asked to give, 
give, give, but to leave the manage- 
ment of money, building, repairs, etc., 
entirely to the clergy. A non-participat- 
ing laity has little to reply except that 
they don’t mind it being so. I do mind. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. R. K. 
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© We are sure that the disturbance of 
this writer would be greatly lessened 
if he were to read the life of Bishop 
England, written by the famous histor- 
ian, Peter Guilday, and other histori- 
cal studies of the early periods of the 
Catholic Church in America. He would 
find by such research that there was a 
time when laymen held in their hands 
power over the material affairs in many 
parishes. This led to one of the great- 
est crises the Church in America has 
ever faced, which crisis was due to the 
dictatorship, factionalism, conniving 
and conspiracy that resulted from com- 
plete lay control of the material affairs 
of parishes. Today, interested and de- 
vout parishioners can be of great help 
to their pastors, so long as they accept 
the fact that the Church by her laws, 
based on experiences such as are men- 
tioned above, makes the pastor the ad- 
ministrator of the affairs of the parish, 
subject, of course, to all the restrictions 
laid down by the bishop. 
The editors 


Catholic Teachers in Public Schools 

Forgive me for bringing up the sub- 
ject of Catholic vs. public school edu- 
cation again, but there is a point I feel 
must be made. I want you to admit that 
there is nothing wrong with a Catholic 
teaching in a public school, and that in 
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doing so he influences the morals as 
well as the minds of his pupils. 

My husband is a case in point. He 
is the finest Catholic husband in the 
world. For some time after he got his 
degree he taught in a Catholic school, 
and transferred to a public school only 
because we were raising a family, need- 
ed many things and he could make 
more money there. He gave the broth- 
ers in charge of the Catholic school a 
chance to meet the offer he got from 
the public school, but they could not 
meet it. Now he is doing exceptionally 
well with his public school pupils; they 
all ask for his classes, and he is able 
to guide many through their problems. 
Surely he is accomplishing great good 
and should not be criticized for teach- 
ing in a public school. 

Connecticut Mrs. J. T. R. 
© We doubt that a thorough study of 
all that has been written in Tue LI- 
GUORIAN on the subject of Catholic ed- 
ucation would reveal that we have ever 
uttered a breath of criticism against 
Catholics who teach in public schools. 
Now that the issue has been brought 
up, we would recommend that, since 
the need of teachers in Catholic schools 
is so great, a Catholic teacher who is 
free, from an economic standpoint, to 
choose his school, would do best by 
choosing a Catholic school, where he 
need have no fear of failing to incul- 
cate sound faith and morals. But in the 
case above, the needs of the family of 
the man make it legitimate for him to 
accept a better paying job in a public 
school than he could get in a Catholic. 
There is no doubt that he can exert a 
powerful influence for good in such a 
position. 

The editors 


Underpaid Lay Teachers 
May I say a word about lay teachers 
in Catholic schools? This is my fifth 
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year as a lay teacher in a Catholic 
school. There are eight lay teachers in 
the fine school in which I teach, and 
there were seven of us in the school 
where I taught for four years previous- 
ly. So far I have never found a lay 
teacher YET who was working will- 
ingly for the minimum salary which lay 
teachers in Catholic schools are gen- 
erally asked to accept. We are irked be- 
cause we receive less salary than even 
the usually underpaid janitors receive, 
and also because we have a huge, ex- 
pensive, new gym added to our school 
plant. And still we have no sick leave 
of any sort, etc. There are wonderful, 
truly great advantages to a lay teacher 
in being in a Catholic school, but none 
of the advantages are financial. Just as 
in the matter of church support there 
are many persons who could give more 
and would if they were asked to do so, 
we feel that many of the parishes em- 
ploying lay teachers CAN afford just 
wages, but they have not been asked 
to do so. Accepting a minimum salary 
could as justly be done by Catholic lay 
nurses, for example, or doctors, or 
dentists, etc. The sick, the aged, etc., 
need the same dedicated kind of work- 
ers out in the world as the children 
need in our Catholic schools. Some of 
us lay teachers have a number of un- 
mentioned duties we are loath to talk 
about. We are married to men who, 
like all the rest of us, have some fault _ 
which may be a real cross. At least 
two of the teachers in our school NEED 
a real living wage because they have 
drinking husbands, and keeping their 
marriage together in decency, which 
means with bills paid, is one of our 
silent duties. Don’t worry about our 
following the evangelical counsel of 
poverty — we have to! In some Prot- 
estant sects young people prepare and 
dedicate one or two or more years of 
their lives to their religion. In teaching, 
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however, the first two years are really 
part of the education of the teacher, I 
think. It would be a real help to our 
Catholic schools if more of our young 
graduates of Catholic colleges with ed- 
ucation degrees would be willing to ac- 
cept the $150 to $200 less pay per 
month and volunteer to just serve those 
two years, or even one. We do need 
more younger lay teachers, I think. The 
desire of these new graduates to begin 
earning what they call “good pay” is 
no more intense than the desire of us 
nearly middle-aged women to earn 
enough for “security” — but in both 
cases this desire loses much of its im- 
portance when we lay teachers remem- 
ber our real aim: God and life with 
Him. So now you see how, even in 
writing to you, I am forced, as a lay 
teacher in a Catholic school which 
could pay more justly, but doesn’t, to 
remember what your wonderful maga- 
zine and its articles constantly put be- 
fore us: God and a life for and with 
Him! Keep on reminding us! We need 
it, as you can surely see. 


Minn. N. N. 


Small Part of Big Problem 

In the midst of all you have written 
concerning the obligation of parents to 
send their children to a Catholic school, 
have you ever considered this problem 
that some of us have? I refer to the 
selective system some Catholic schools 
employ. When our oldest son graduat- 
ed from parochial school, he had to 
take an examination for the local Cath- 
olic high school, run by a well-known 
order of brothers. His marks have not 
been high in grade school, though his 
character traits are excellent. He failed 
the brothers’ examination, so we had 
to send him to the public school. Now 
the younger boy, who easily passed the 
brothers’ test, wants to go to the pub- 
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lic school to be with his brother. We 
never thought our children would re- 
ceive any but a Catholic schooling, but 
you can see how this selective system 
forces parents to do other than they 
wish. 
Illinois Mrs. J. A. 
© This kind of problem is only one 
phase of the larger problem of the 
shortage of space in Catholic high 
schools, in many parts of the country, 
for all the Catholic children. Some re- 
strictions have to be made to meet the 
space limitations. However we do con- 
sider it sad that the restrictions are 
sometimes made solely on the basis of 
talent. This among other things should 
make parents work and pray for the 
day when all Catholic children will be 
in Catholic grade and high schools. 
The editors 


Same Picture 

I wonder how many people realize 
what things would be like with no 
Catholic education available for our 
children. We are experiencing that sit- 
uation now to a certain degree. We 
moved to a new community not too 
far from one of our large cities. Our 
great happiness in our new home sim- 
mered down quite suddenly when we 
tried to place our children in a Cath- 
olic school. We tried one school after 
another and were always told the same 
thing. There was no room for even one 
more child. We went to our parish 
priest, who told us that he had been 
trying for six years to get nuns to 
teach. He is still trying. With a few 
nuns he could get a school started, but 
after six years of waiting who knows 
just when it will be? Our children are 
enrolled in a new public school one 
block away, but we would give any- 
thing to have them taught by nuns. I 
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don’t know just what it is—but the 
sisters impart an indescribable “some- 
thing” to the soul of every child, and 
the children couldn’t get that part of 
their education from the most modern, 
efficient public school in the land. The 
children here are being taught their 
catechism by some very wonderful 
monks, who don’t really know how 
truly grateful we are to them; but 
something is missing. We attended a 
May crowning this spring and I 
couldn’t keep back the tears. The cere- 
mony was beautiful, and the little girls 
in white dresses and veils looked like 
angels. The hymns we learned as chil- 
dren were sung, and it made me realize 
how much our children are missing by 
not being part of the Catholic school 
system. We are outsiders looking in 
and wishing we were inside where we 
belong. I think the fact that hurts most 
is the prediction that in a few years, 
when our children are ready to enter 
high school, there won’t be room for 
them there either. Parents who have 
the opportunity of giving their children 
a Catholic education should cherish it 
lest it be taken away. 

N. N Mr. and Mrs. F. B. 


What Is Education? 

I am attending a Catholic high school 
which is eleven miles away from my 
home, even though there is a public 
school only six and a half miles away. 
However, I disagree that Catholic 
schools are better for us, because they 
do not teach all the subjects that are 
required in public schools. Are not 
Catholic schools under the same state 
laws as public in regard to what they 
must teach? For example, why don’t 
the Catholic high schools teach home 
economics, as public schools do, which 
would be very useful to a girl planning 
to marry? Why don’t they teach phy- 
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sical education, as public schools do? 
Children in high school need lots of 
exercise. Training in driving automo- 
biles should also be a required course. 
And lastly, the school should teach all 
subjects that would help a person get 
a good job after high school, such as 
typing, secretary work, etc. Since pub- 
lic schools concentrate on all these 
things, while Catholic schools do not, 
would you not agree that public schools 
give a better education, as long as they 
give release time for education? If I 
am wrong, feel free to correct me, but 
please withhold my name. 

Anon. 


© What is education? That is the ques- 
tion we would have to ask this high 
school girl if we had a chance to talk 
to her. It is not merely piddling around 
with the kind of practical things one 
would like to learn, such as cooking, 
sewing, driving a car, running, jump- 
ing and playing games. The education 
we expect our schools to give to our 
children is a training of the mind in 
all those basic fields of knowledge that 
must be mastered if one is to be a mas- 
ter of oneself, and a training of the 
will to habits of thinking, self-discipline, 
etc. The most common and valid crit- 
icism of many schools today is that 
they spend so much time on practical 
frills, for example, games, dancing, 
driving cars, etc., that the pupils never 
become educated in the real sense of 
the word. Catholic schools stick to the 
fundamentals, and give a rounded ver- 
sion of man’s relation to God that is 
completely lacking in public schools. 
The editors 


Understanding Each Other 

I want to express my appreciation for 
the article, “What Do Protestants Mean 
by the Church?” My husband and my 
father are non-Catholic. Thus I have 
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many relatives who are not Catholic. I 
have always found it difficult to un- 
derstand their point of view, especially 
that of my grandmother, who as a 
Methodist, firmly and devoutly believes 
she is right, and who, | might add, 
lives her religion better than many 
Catholics I have known, including quite 
frequently myself. Your article was of 
great help to me. 

San Antonio, Tex. S. W. 


Note of Thanks 

It occurred to me that there are many 
people who write to you for advice. It 
also occurred to me that many of these 
same people never take the advice you 
give them. So I thought you would be 
interested in knowing that I (who 
wrote to you about a year ago in re- 
gard to my vocation) have followed 
your advice (dated July 9, 1958). I am 
now a postulant in the Order of St. 
Benedict here in Duluth, Minnesota. 
On July 9 of this year I hope to re- 
ceive the holy habit, thus becoming a 
full-fledged novice! I know my thanks 
for your help has been very late in 
coming, but nevertheless my apprecia- 
tion for all you have done for me is 
most sincere. Thank you, so very much! 
You are in my daily prayers. 
Duluth, Minn. P. H. 
A Few Quiet Hours 

I am writing in connection with the 
letter of Mrs. W. L. from New York 
in your July issue, whose altar boy son 
feels snubbed by the sisters and the 
priests because he is not: greeted cheer- 
fully when he meets them in the sac- 
risty in the morning. Although you 
answered her letter very well, may I 
add something? In our parish our nuns 
have a rule of silence from 8 p.m. un- 
til after breakfast the following morn- 
ing. I imagine other orders of sisters 
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no doubt have the same rule. There- 
fore, no altar boy or anyone else should 
feel ignored or snubbed when the good 
sisters do not speak in the morning. 
As for the priests, the few minutes they 
have before Mass in the morning are 
about the only quiet minutes they have 
in a long, hard day. Our priests, at 
least, like to use those minutes in pray- 
er and preparation for Mass and ap- 
preciate it very much if their wish is 
respected. They usually nod or just 
smile, but it is a courtesy to leave them 
alone with their meditations. I never 
imagined the day would come when I 
could add a single thing to your won- 
derful magazine, but in defense of all 
sisters and priests it was a compulsion 
to speak up. 


Clay, New York Mrs. G. J. S. 


A Shining Light 

I have read interestedly your articles, 
letters and comments in regard to large 
families, providing for future children, 
etc. In my own case it has been a two- 
sided affair religiously. I have been 
married to one of the grandest guys 
(well, maybe I’m a bit prejudiced) in 
the world for eighteen years. He is an 
ardent Methodist, I am Catholic. We 
have four children. Since our mar- 
riage began we have had our share of 
the woes that befall all of us. The hard- 
est to take was my husband’s complete 
incapacity and a long stay in the hos- 
pital with rheumatic fever. When that 
happened I was five months pregnant. 
Then two more children came along. 
After this came a long siege of rheu- 
matic fever for our oldest son plus a 
long serious illness for his little sister, 
and then a sick baby who needed three 
specialists and a costly operation. 
These were the major things. My hus- 
band decided we just could ‘not afford 
more children. He was right; we 
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couldn’t! So I explained my religious 
viewpoint on birth prevention and al- 
so told my husband that God would 
give us special graces to abstain from 
our rights, until we might feel able to 
afford another child (which I am look- 
ing forward to, in spite of my gray 
hair!). My husband has been wonder- 
ful; he loves me as much as he ever 
did. We both feel fine, look fine and 
act quite sane. We have a deep love 
for God, and do not blame God for 
the decision we had to make and which 
we are living up to. In fact, we do not 
even think about it or talk about it. 
It’s a love offering to God and given 
with all our hearts to a good God Who 
has blessed us in many ways. This, my 
friends, is a non-Catholic accepting 
blindly our faith’s teachings and go- 
ing the two miles when he was asked 
to go one. How can we Catholics dare 
do less? I pray constantly that God 
will grant the gift of faith to my hus- 
band (and I ask your prayers, too), 
and I am sure this grace will be grant- 
ed as a reward for my husband’s trust 
in God. His example should be a shin- 
ing light for many so-called Catholics 
to follow. It is for me! 
Bridgeport, Conn. Mrs. R. F. 
No Exception 

I just finished reading your pamph- 
let, which was taken from THE LiGuoR- 
IAN, entitled, “Are You Prejudiced 
Against Negroes?” In the Holy Catho- 
lic Bible under Sirach, Chapter 13, 
verse 14, we read: “Every living thing 
loves its own kind, every man a man 
like himself.” The Negro does not 
need to be integrated with the whites 
and he does not really want it. What 
he needs is to be taught the ten com- 
mandments so that he will stop com- 
mitting murder, adultery, etc. God has 
never asked us to do anything contrary 
to our nature. He made animals of 
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different kinds — they do not mix. 
He made birds of many different kinds 
—they do not mix. He made man of 
different races — white, red, yellow, 
black, — and they should not be forced 
to mix. Every good Catholic wants to 
help Negroes, but not by removing 
segregation. 
Florida Mrs. M. E. J. 
© There is no book called “Sirach” in 
our Catholic Bible, so we cannot check 
on our correspondent’s quotation. Nor 
is there much chance of helping her if 
she holds the wild and grossly malici- 
ous opinion that all Negroes are mur- 
derers and adulterers. In a true quo- 
tation from the Holy Bible, St. Paul 
says (Galatians, 3:28) “You are all 
the children of God, by faith in Christ 
Jesus. There is neither Jew nor Greek; 
there is neither bond nor free; there is 
neither male nor female. For you are 
all one in Christ Jesus.” St. Paul did 
NOT say, “except for Negroes.” 
The editors 


It’s not Easy! 

I am a convert, and I want to let 
you know that THE LicuortiaN helped 
me very much. Also, for those who 
think they can’t give up material things 
—TI had to separate from my second 
“husband” in order to become a Cath- 
olic. I love him very much, but love 
for our Blessed Lord outshines any 
other. It has been five years now—not 
always easy! But I am very thankful 
for all the graces I have received. We 
lived together as man and wife for 
seven years and there were two chil- 
dren — so it wasn’t easy or as simple 
as it sounds in the telling. If you have 
time for a prayer now and then, all 
spiritual donations are gratefully ac- 
cepted! 


Michigan J.B. 
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God’s Plan 


for His Church 


JAMES J. HIGGINS, C.SS.R. 


OST American Protestants, it 

would seem, attach little im- 
portance to the matter of which 
Protestant group one belongs to. 
They change churches, as one ob- 
server put it, (Bob Horine, Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, Leader, Religion Ed- 
itor) “with little or no provocation, 
and less thought.” 

Bellamy Partridge in his widely 
read life of his father (Country Law- 
yer, Whittlesey House) gives what is 
probably a typical picture of a nine- 
teenth-century Protestant: 

“My father, though a believer, was 
not a deeply religious man. When 
thoroughly aroused he could swear 
with some distinction. He went to 
church for two reasons, because he 
had formed the habit and because it 
was the thing to do. Nobody was 
considered quite respectable at that 
time unless he had sound church 
connections. Which church did not 
matter, but it must be some church, 
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What is the Church to the 
Catholic? Why is the 
Church so important to 
him? This article not only 
gives answers to these 
questions but considers the 
difficulties Protestants 
have, not in accepting, but 
in understanding, the 
attitude of Catholics 
toward the Catholic 
Church. 


Most of the well-to-do people in 
town went to the Presbyterian. My 
mother had been brought up a Pres- 
byterian, so in spite of my father’s 
Episcopal upbringing we went to the 
Presbyterian church. It was undoubt- 
edly good business, and surely it was 
convenient, for the Presbyterian 
church was only half a block from 
our house.” 

“Which church did not matter,” 
is an attitude that follows logically 
enough from the commonly held 
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Protestant theory or concept of the 
Church. According to this theory, it 
will be remembered, Christ founded 
no visible Church; the only Church 
of Christ’s foundation is the invisible 
company of the faithful. There is no 
One, True Church, only more or less 
true churches, This being the case, 
we can understand how, in the Prot- 
estant mind, the particular churches 
do not occupy a place of command- 
ing importance in their religious life 
or thinking. Indeed, if God speaks to 
man directly as man reads the Sacred 
Scriptures, and if each man is interi- 
orly and infallibly illuminated to un- 
derstand the riches and the will of 
God as he thus reads the Word of 
God, it is difficult to see why any 
churches should have any place in 
the Protestant theory or practice. 


We can understand, too, the Prot- 
estant’s bewilderment and impatience 
with the large and important place 
the Church holds in the religious life 
of the Catholic. The perfectly won- 
derful girl he wanted to marry went 
all unreasonable and insisted on a 
Catholic church wedding, and only 
marriage by a priest. She wouldn’t 
flip a coin to decide the matter, or 
even meet him on neutral ground by 
being married in a non-denomina- 
tional chapel. On a higher plane, the 
Protestant theologian complains that 
the Catholic “‘absolutizes” the Church, 
exalts it to a place that belongs to 
God alone. And we hear variations 
on this theme from different levels 
of intellectual and spiritual serious- 
ness: the Catholic Church interposes 
men between God and the soul of 
the Christian, it tyrannizes over con- 
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sciences, it arrogantly claims a mon- 
opoly on Christ’s truth. 


HAT is the Church to the 
Catholic? Why is the Church 
so important to him? The answers to 
these questions will be the burden 
of this article. We will also turn our 
attention to the difficulties Protest- 
ants have, not in accepting, but in 
understanding, the Catholic’s attitude 
toward the Catholic Church. 

When God created man He raised 
man up above the place man was en- 
titled to in the scale of creation. He 
gave man a sharing in God’s own 
nature. This was the greatest joy of 
Paradise; this is what Catholics call 
sanctifying grace, or supernatural 
life. When man rebelled against God, 
God did not wash His hands of man. 
The goodness of God that prompted 
our creation, this same goodness of 
God impelled Him to promise our 
re-creation. The promise of a Re- 
deemer God renewed through the 
centuries by the patriarchs and 
prophets. He even set aside one peo- 
ple, the seed of Abraham, to keep 
alive this promise, and to be the ve- 
hicle by which the Messias (or Re- 
deemer) would come. This is the 
story of the Old Testament, the 
promise of a Redeemer, who would 
be Prophet, Priest, and King, born 
of the Jews, even of the house of 
David, for all the peoples. 


In the fulness of time, God spoke 
to man through His only Son, Jesus 
Christ, Who was conceived of the 
Holy Spirit, born of the Virgin Mary. 
This coming of God amongst men, 
taking the nature of man while ceas- 
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ing not to be God, we call the In- 
carnation. It is thus the ancient di- 
vorce between man and God was to 
be healed, for God became a partak- 
er of our nature that we might be- 
come partakers of divinity. We have 
received the spirit of adoption of sons 
whereby we cry Father. And if sons, 
heirs also, as St. Paul writes, heirs 
indeed of God and _ joint heirs of 
Christ. 


Mankind is to be joined to Christ, 
the new head of a new life for the 
human race, and thus returned to the 
bosom of the Father. We are to be 
engrafted on to Christ, made alive 
with the new life He brings. “I am 
come that you may have life and 
have it more abundantly.” He be- 
comes the life-giving head, then, of 
a body that is His Church. Not on- 
ly do we live and move and have our 
being in Christ. What is more, Christ 
lives on in us, His Church. The 
Church is Christ, flowing over into 
time and space. And the Church is 
called the Mystical Christ, because 
the Church is Christ hidden under 
the veils of humanity. “Why do you 
persecute Me,” said the Lord to Saul 
on the road to Damascus, to Saul 
who had never seen the Lord as He 
walked this earth. 


The Church, then, is an organism 
as well as an organization or society. 
An organism is a living thing, having 
within it a source of life, by which it 
can grow, and the ability to take 
things outside of itself into itself and 
unite them vitally to itself, communi- 
cating its life to the matter it has as- 
similated. The human body is an or- 
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ganism (and a visible thing, we 
should note). And it is the human 
body St. Paul used as a comparison 
when he speaks of Christ, the Head 
of the body, the Church. And in this 
thought of linking Christ and us so 
closely, in a life-giving union, St. 
Paul was following the lead of our 
Saviour: “I am the Vine, you are the 
branches.” 


But in a living thing there are “di- 
versities of ministries.” In an organ- 
ism there are different parts with dif- 
ferent functions, and this by the plan 
of nature, or nature’s God. So like- 
wise with the Mystical Body of 
Christ, Christ living on in the world 
of man, His Church. We must note, 
in particular, the apostolic hierarchy, 
whose bond of union is Peter and his 
successors. It is this organ of the 
Mystical Body that is endowed with 
the commission to teach and with 
guaranteed freedom from error in its 
task of preserving the life-giving rev- 
elation of God the Father through 
His only Son. It is likewise the min- 
istering cause of the supernatural life 
that Christ came to bring, for the 
apostolic hierarchy is the custodian 
of the sacraments. and the sacrifice. 
In a word, as the Father has sent 
Christ (to be Prophet, or Teacher, 
Priest and King), so Christ sent the 
apostles, to teach in His name, to 
guide humanity as the shepherd 
guides and guards his flock, and par- 
ticularly to sanctify man, by joining 
man to God, for this is the work of 
priest, and sacrifice and sacraments. 


It is thus we see how the God- 
Man reaches out over the centuries 
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and joins mankind to God the Fa- 
ther: it is through this agency, the 
Church, (of which Christ is the in- 
visible Head and the Holy Spirit the 
uncreated soul), a visible Church, as 
Christ was a visible revelation to 
mankind, as Noe’s Ark was visible; a 
teaching authority that has its com- 
mission or franchise from Christ and 
can say with certainty, “Here is 
Christ.” It is no wonder, then, that 
Catholics with St. Augustine “love 
the Lord our God, and love His 
Church, for He is our Father and 
the Church our mother.” (Comment. 
on Ps. 88) For “no one can have 
God for his Father, who has not the 
Church for his mother.” (St. Cypri- 
an) 


OW, to get to the Protestant 

difficulties with the Catholic 
view of the Church, in which Christ 
identifies Himself with a visible so- 
ciety or institution, and men serve as 
the vehicles of His salvific work. “It 
is an idolatrous exaltation of an in- 
stitution to assign such functions to 
men and an institution of men, a 
blasphemous self-divinization for men 
to claim to be the voice of Christ, 
sent by Him as He was sent by the 
Father.” 


Our answer is, it is not we who 
assign this exalted but ministerial 
function to men. It is the will of 
Christ that does so. 

~ We must remark here that, his- 
torically, Luther and Protestantism 
did not begin with the discovery that 
Christ had founded no _ visible 
Church. Luther began with his teach- 
ing on the nature of faith in justify- 
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ing man and fell back on the theory 
of an invisible church when he had 
been rejected by the visible Church. 

And why should it be so impossi- 
ble to believe that God, Who became 
man to work our salvation, should 
continue the work through a visible 
Church or institution staffed by men? 
Does not God work through inter- 
mediaries in the world of nature? 
You who read these pages, you were 
created by God, and your soul was 
directly created by God, but there 
was also the necessary mediation of 
your parents. 


“There is one God, and one Medi- 
ator of God and men, the man Christ 
Jesus, who gave Himself a redemp- 
tion for all.” This text is sometimes 
used to rule out any mediation of 
men in the work of salvation. But 
the next verse shows that men are 
appointed as intermediaries to carry 
salvation to the peoples. ““Whereto I 
am appointed a preacher and an 
apostle.” This quotation is taken 
from St. Paul’s first letter to Timo- 
thy, second chapter. 


“This text, correctly analyzed, 
proves therefore once more that sal- 
vation comes down by successive 
steps: God, then the human nature 
of Christ, then Paul, then the Gen- 
tile peoples. Paul knows that death 
is near, (2 Tim. 4:6); he has laid his 
hands upon Timothy (2 Tim. 1:6) 
who is to keep safe what has been 
entrusted to him (1 Tim. 6:20) and 
to pass it on to trustworthy men fit 
to teach others also (2 Tim. 2:2) on 
whom in turn he is to impose hands 
(1 Tim. 5:22). The Epistles to Tim- 
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othy and Titus tell so strongly in fa- 
vor of the apostolic hierarchy that 
liberal Protestantism has been driven 
to deny their authenticity.” (Journet, 
The Church of the Word Incarnate, 
vol. 1, p. 17) 


HEN we search for the roots 

of this aversion toward a vis- 
ible Church graced with the power 
to teach in Christ’s name and en- 
dowed with the means of salvation, 
ministered by a human priesthood or 
hierarchy, a Protestant thinker gives 
a valuable clue. He speaks of a “sub- 
tle docetism which remains such a 
pervasive and persuasive temptation 
in Christian thought.” (Dean Walter 
Muelder, Institutionalism in Rela- 
tion to Unity and Disunity, in The 
Nature of the Unity We Seek, Offi- 
cial Report of the North American 
Conference on Faith and Order, edit- 
ed by Paul Minear) 


Docetism, from the Greek word 
for “appearance” or “semblance,” is 
an ancient heresy which denies the 
reality of Christ’s human nature. It 
is akin to Gnosticism which starts 
with the principle of a deadly antag- 
onism between matter and spirit, 
and borrows also from the ancient 
error of the East, dualism, which at- 
tributes the creation of matter to one 
God, and the creation of spirit to an- 
other God. “It makes all salvation 
consist in the becoming free from the 
bondage of matter. . . . Such a doc- 
trine could not possibly accept the 
sentence ‘The Word became flesh’ in 
a literal sense.” (Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia, Docetism) Nor could such a 
doctrine, or those influenced by it, 
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accept an arrangement whereby the 
Word (the Son of God) continues 
His work of salvation tied to poor 
human flesh. For such the visible 
Church, as Christ living on, must re- 
main a scandal and a stumbling block 
as was a crucified incarnate God to 
many of the Jews and Gentiles of 
Paul’s time. 


It may be allowed here to present 
what Moehler thought of Luther’s 
failure to grasp the meaning of the 
Incarnation, and the crippling effect 
this failure had on Luther’s view of 
the Church. 


John Adam Moehler, a Catholic 
and professor at the University of 
Munich over a century ago, was a 
close student of Protestant teaching 
as it can be found in the public 
formularies or confessions of the 
various Protestant sects. His epochal 
book, Symbolism, is an exposition 
and contrasting of the doctrinal dif- 
ferences between Catholicism and the 
various forms of Protestantism. 


“The meaning of the doctrine, the 
Word is become flesh, the Word is 
become man, was never clear to 
Luther’s mind. For, otherwise, he 
would have seen, in the first place, 
that it signified far more, than that 
for thirty years and upward, the Di- 
vine Word had visibly and palpably 
worked among the Jews in Palestine: 
secondly, that it intimated far more 
than that the Word had therewith 
ended, that happily before its extinc- 
tion it had been recorded on paper. 
Had Luther been able to rise to the 
true notion of the incarnation of the 
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Logos, he certainly would have con- 
ceived the Church to be an institute 
of education.” 


THER Protestant thinkers will 
have no hierarchy, no men ap- 
pointed by God as mediators and 
ministers of the riches of God be- 
cause “they suppose that if God con- 
ferred some of His powers on man 
He would have to resign these pow- 
ers Himself.” (Journet, op. cit.) This 
mistaken notion proceeds from a 
philosophy that is in error in regard 
to the relationship between God and 
His works outside of Himself. We 
do not conceive even of our being 
or existence as woven of the same 
warp and woof as the being or exist- 
ence of God, as if God in creating us 
broke off small pieces of Himself. We 
say there is a valid comparison be- 
tween our existence and His, that 
there is similarity, though not same- 
ness. Likewise, in this matter of 
authority and power delegated to 
man, the power of the keys, we do 
not attribute one and the same pow- 
er, as Journet points out, to man and 
God. There is a power that is the 
prerogative of the Holy Trinity alone, 
there is a power proper to Christ in 
that His human nature is the organ 
of the Divinity. And there is the pow- 
er of the apostolic ministry, com- 
municated to the Church and in de- 
pendence on the powers mentioned. 


The first Protestant difficulty we 
noted was rooted in an inadequate 
understanding of the incarnation or 
re-creation of man. The second in an 
erroneous concept of God and crea- 
tion. We go on to consider a diffi- 
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culty that is bound up with our fallen 
human nature and its delirious de- 
light with anything that is advertised 
as “freedom,” a word and reality to 
which we must give a close, hard, 
look and a definition—which means 
limits. 


Man, indeed, is created free. We 
will stand by this. Man is endowed 
with a free will. This freedom of the 
will is rooted in and flows from his 
spiritual and immortal soul. This 
spirit it is which makes it possible 
for man to be master in his house, 
not the mere puppet of his instincts 
and cravings. It is in this spiritual 
soul with its reason and free will that 
man betrays the stamp of his Maker 
who made man to His own image 
and likeness. That man has a free 
will is a truth the Catholic Church 
has constantly insisted on, as, for in- 
stance, against Luther who wrote a 
violent work called The Enslaved 
Will, in which he pictured man’s will 
as a saddled horse. In what direction 
he will move depends solely on 
whether God or Satan takes the reins. 


Catholic theology freely admits, 
however, that not all men are at all 
times completely free and master of 
themselves, any more than all men 
are at all times rational. Sometimes 
through sickness and accident, the 
brain and mental powers are so dam- 
aged that the spiritual soul has no fit 
agency through which to work. But 
the man remains endowed with a 
spiritual soul, capable of free will 
and reason. For the soul and the 
brain are not the same thing, and the 
one is not less spirit because the oth- 
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er is damaged. If a coat hangs on a 
nail, and the nail becomes loose, the 
coat will fall to the floor. The coat 
is not less a coat because the nail 
has come loose, and the coat is on 
the floor. 


This freedom of man, however, is 
not an absolute freedom. Man and 
his freedom are bound by the limita- 
tions of his nature. He cannot, quite 
obviously, grow a new set of ears if 
the fancy takes him. And the most 
important limitation placed upon him 
by his nature is this: by his nature 
he is a creature and bound therefore 
to yield first place to the Creator. 
And it is not enough merely to 
acknowledge the supremacy of the 
Creator. Man must bend his will and 
conduct to the will and plan of his 
Creator, accepting Him as Lord with 
the right to command. For not every- 
one that says Lord, Lord, shall enter 
the kingdom, but he that does the 
will of the Father. God, being Lord, 
has the right not only to our wor- 
ship and adoration, but equally the 
right to lay down the way of wor- 
ship and the way we shall come to 
Him. It is part of our duty to say, 
“Lord, speak, for Thy servant hear- 
eth.” We are not free to construct 
our own way of worship nor our own 
path to God, if God has laid down 
the way. 


T IS my impression that Prot- 
estantism does not keep imperi- 
ously before man’s eyes man’s de- 
pendence on God both as to the ob- 
ligation of worshipping God and the 
obligation of worshipping God in the 
way God has laid down. Instead, it 
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offers a flattering dependence on the 
individual, which amounts to an ex- 
alted independence of the individual. 
Bible in hand, the Protestant delights 
in ranging himself against pope and 
hierarchy and councils and theolo- 
gians (and also against other Prot- 
estants similarly armed with Bibles). 
There is, I fear, some conscious pos- 
turing as the sturdy champion of 
freedom against tyranny. David 
against Goliath, and that sort of 
thing. And all who stand for freedom 
are given to understand their place 
is with the Protestant champion, 
searching out and supplying more 
texts, I suppose, to be fired at the 
enemy. 


This is a heady wine, this exalta- 
tion of the individual, and leaves him 
in no condition at all soberly to con- 
sider that 1) while the Bible is free 
from error (in what God wished the 
inspired writer to communicate) poor 
fallen man may be in error in his 
understanding of the message, and 2) 
if Christ has commissioned a teaching 
body, the apostles and their success- 
ors, who are sent as Christ was sent 
by the Father, with authority, man is 
no longer free to accept or reject this 
arrangement, depending on whether 
or not it strikes him as a proper and 
seemly provision of Providence. 


And in regard to the Protestant 
objection that the Catholic system ex- 
alts mere man, making man the me- 
dium of God’s will and grace to other 
men, if we were interested in merely 
scoring debating points, it could be 
pointed out that the Protestant the- 
ory does the same thing, and with 
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less justification. For in the Prot- 
estant system, man, every man, is 
made an infallible interpreter of the 
Scriptures, ready and able to an- 
nounce (and eager) the Word and 
its meaning to others. He is thus 
placed as a mouthpiece of God, as is 
the Catholic hierarchy in the Catho- 
lic system, with this difference that 
the hierarchy can show an apostolic 
commission whereas the Protestant 
preacher can show only his selection 
by other private and possibly worthy 
gentlemen, or only his own self- 
appointment. 


Behind much Protestant unwilling- 
ness to accept a visible Church staffed 
by human beings as the authorized, 
commissioned representatives of 
Christ and successors to the apostles 
is a feeling for the holiness of Christ 
that does our separated brethren 


credit. They feel that to tie the work 
of Christ to the workings of mere 
men is to run the risk of damaging 
the work of Christ, for there will be 
—and have been, we admit it — 
scandals amongst these human repre- 
sentatives. It is a difficulty worth con- 
sidering, and we shall do so at more 
length in another issue. But we must 
point out here — what seems to es- 
cape many sincere Protestants be- 
cause they have grown accustomed to 
it over several centuries — that it is 
precisely the Protestant principle of 
private interpretation of the Written 
Word that has created the multiplic- 
ity of sects, with their varying and 
contradictory announcement of the 
Word of God and its meaning, and 
a disunity that cannot even agree on 
the nature of the unity that Prot- 
estantism so desperately seeks in its 
ecumenical movement. 
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It has happened before; it can happen again. 


The 
Lightning 

and 

the 


Whirlwind 


RAYMOND J. MILLER, C.SS.R. 
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ya the year 1390 the peace 
of the western world was 
threatened, as it is today, by a dic- 
tator who reigned to the east of cen- 
tral Europe. His name was Bajazet. 

Bajazet had conquered vast reach- 
es of southwestern Asia, and his mil- 
itary might seemed invincible; so 
much so that he had taken to him- 
self the surname of “Iiderim,” mean- 
ing “lightning.” 

Lightning Bajazet! 


Bajazet was also notorious for his 
drinking habits (although as a Mo- 
hammedan he was supposed to ab- 
stain from intoxicants) and for his 
excesses in other directions: arro- 
gant, sensuous, cruel, crude, blood- 
thirsty. 

Against this threat the Christian 
princes of Europe marshalled their 
forces in an army which was de- 
scribed as including “the chivalry of 
Christendom.” They met Bajazet in 
battle at Nikopoli in Hungary in 
1395, and they were completely 
routed. 

It was evident that military force, 
such as the western world could mus- 
ter, would be unavailing against the 
lightning from the East; so that Em- 
peror Sigismund sought to have re- 
course to the ways of negotiation. He 
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sent envoys to Bajazet with conces- 
sions and offers of peace. To them, 
Bajazet gave this reply: “Tell your 
emperor that when I am ready I will 
carry the war into the heart of 
Europe. I shall take him prisoner 
and drag him behind me into Italy. 
There I am going to stable my horse 
at the high altar of St. Peter’s in 
Rome.” 





The situation was desperate. There 
seemed to be absolutely nothing that 
could save western civilization. But in 
the providence of God it was des- 
tined to be saved after all. 


Far to the rear of Bajazet, in the 
heart of Asia, a whirlwind was gath- 
ering force that would sweep Bajazet 
Lightning from the face of the earth. 

A Mongol chieftain by the name 
of Timur or Tamerlane had built up 
a vast army, and had been sweeping 
back and forth across inner Asia 
with the fury of a whirlwind full of 
blood and destruction. 


Bajazet was aware of Tamerlane’s 
existence, and vice versa. In fact, be- 
tween the two dictators there had 
prevailed for years a system of co- 
existence. And since it happened 
that they shared a common political 
philosophy, both being Mohamme- 
dans, there seemed to be no reason 
why the system should not continue 
indefinitely. 


But then the unexpected happened. 
Prompted by some motive not 
completely clear to historians, Tam- 
erlane suddenly made an extraor- 
dinary demand upon Bajazet. He 
despatched his own envoys, ordering 
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Bajazet to restore all the territory, 
spoils and prisoners he had won 
from the Christians, as well as from 
his other victories, and to acknowl- 
edge Tamerlane as his overlord. 

Naturally, Bajazet replied with 
fury. He declared war on Tamer- 
lane, and gave up his plan to destroy 
western civilization. 


The two armies met at Angora in 
Asia Minor in July, 1402. Bajazet 
had 800,000 men; Tamerlane, about 
the same. The battle lasted three 
days. There were 240,000 men 
killed. Bajazet’s army was defeated 
and put to flight. Bajazet himself was 
captured. 


Tamerlane carried Bajazet with 
him wherever he went (as Bajazet 
had threatened to do with Emperor 
Sigismund). One story has it that 
he confined him in a cage on wheels, 
like a beast, as he marched on with 
his army. Bajazet lived on for 
about a year, like a wild animal, at 
least in his furious raging. Finally he 
died, either of a stroke in a paroxysm 
of rage, or by beating his head against 
the bars of his cage. 


Tamerlane himself died a year or 
two after that, while engaged in a 
military campaign in China. The 
whirlwind spent itself on the steppes 
of Asia. 


Question: How many parallels, in 
historical fact and in speculating for 
the future, does this true story of the 
lightning and the whirlwind offer to 
personalities and situations in our 
modern world? 
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How to Meditate While 
Reciting the Vocal Prayers 
of the Rosary 

A question that is often asked is 
this: ‘““We are told that, to gain all 
the indulgences of the rosary, we 
should meditate on the mystery at- 
tached to each decade while recit- 
ing the Our Father and the Hail 
Marys. How is it possible to do two 
things at once? How can we concen- 
trate on the words we are saying, and 
at the same time think of something 
else?” 

The answer is to be found in the 
fact that there is no great difference 
of interest between the words of the 
Our Father and Hail Mary, on the 
one hand, and the scenes or events 
of the mysteries to be meditated on 
while reciting the rosary. It is not like 
trying to think about a thrilling base- 
ball game and the crucifixion of 
Christ at the same time. It is not like 
trying to solve a business or family 
problem while reciting the Hail Mary 
over and over. It is rather like fitting 
words into a scene in which they 
have a direct application. 

All the mysteries of the rosary, 
from the first to the last, center about 
God the Father, Who sent His Son 
into the world for our salvation, God 
the Son, Who made our salvation 
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possible by His deeds and sufferings 
on earth, and Mary the Virgin who 
was chosen by God to bring His Son 
into the world and to work and suf- 
fer with Him for us all. 

In each mystery of the rosary these 
three are in some manner present. 

For example, in the first of the 
joyful mysteries, the annunciation, 
God the Father sends the archangel 
Gabriel as His messenger to earth. 
The archangel announces the com- 
ing of God the Son in human form 
as the Saviour of mankind. He an- 
nounces this to Mary, who is to con- 
ceive and bring forth the God-Man- 
Saviour into the world. 


For example, in the first of the 
sorrowful mysteries, the agony of our 
Lord in Gethsemane, God the Fath- 
er is present asking His Son to ac- 
cept His bitter passion for us all, 
God the Son incarnate is writhing in 
anguish on the ground, and Mary 
His mother is not far away as the 
one who gave her Son to us all and 
who shares all His agony. 

For example, in the first of the 
glorious mysteries, the resurrection, 
the divinity of Christ, which He 
shares equally with the Father, is 
proven by His mastery over life and 
death, and one of the first (if not the 
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first) persons to whom He revealed 
Himself risen is His mother. 

Now, while the mind fixes itself 
on scenes like these, the lips pro- 
nounce the words of the Our Father 
and the Hail Mary. In each case the 
words are directed to those who are 
involved in the scene recalled. 





It is no great task to be looking, 
through the eyes of the imagination, 
at the scene of the annunciation, and 
at the same time to say the Our 
Father and the Hail Marys of the 
first decade of the joyful mysteries. 
Both these prayers have two parts, 
the first of praise and the second of 
petition. One can say the words while 
looking at the scene in which the 
ones to whom they are addressed are 
doing something for our everlasting 
happiness. 


Distractions? Yes, surely they will 
come, whether one were trying to 
concentrate on the words of a vocal 
prayer or on one of the mysteries of 
the rosary. But the distractions will 
be fewer and more easily overcome 
if one sets before his imagination the 
scene of one of the mysteries, and 
then addresses the words of praise 
and petition to those who are inti- 
mately associated with that scene. 


Fostering the Intellectual 
Life of Children 

Now that the schools have opened 
again, attention should be called to 
the fact that a child’s attendance at 
school does not relieve the parents 
of their primary responsibility for 
supervising and directing the total de- 
velopment of the child. 
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The past few years have witnessed 
some fiery outcries against the short- 
comings of schools, both public and 
parochial, secular and religious. The 
nub of most of the complaints has 
been that the schools are failing to 
develop the intellectual capacities of 
children. 


But seldom do we hear any out- 
cries against the failure of parents 
in this matter, who are the first teach- 
ers by natural law, and the most in- 
fluential moulders of the characters 
of their children. 

Blame has rightly been placed on 
parents who neglect their duty of di- 
recting the moral and spiritual for- 
mation of their children. But rarely 
does anyone speak of how grievously 
parents often fail to use means at 
their command to draw out the in- 
tellectual potential of their children. 


This part of a child’s development 
is no longer considered by most par- 
ents something that they delegate to 
a school, while they themselves re- 
tain primary duties and responsibil- 
ities. It has come to be considered 
the school’s job and only the school’s, 


‘while the parents relax and resign 


and do nothing about it at all. 


What can parents, including those 
who perhaps have not had a high de- 
gree of formal education themselves, 
do to develop the thinking capacities 
of their children? They can do many 
things, things that would make com- 
plaints about the failure of schools 
far less common than they are. 

1. They can be more or less for- 
mal teachers of the minds of their 
children even before the latter are 
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old enough to go to school. If the 
parents know the alphabet, they can 
teach it to the children. If they know 
how to read, they can impart some 
of their knowledge to a child of four 
or five. If they can add and subtract 
figures, they can certainly teach ele- 
mentary addition and subtraction to 
their children. So with many things, 
including the basic intellectual truths 
of religion. 


2. Parents can introduce their chil- 
dren to the delights of good reading 
at an early age. First, by reading to 
the children from good books suit- 
able to their age. Then, as the child 
picks up more and more knowledge, 
at home and in school, by having 
good books and magazines in the 
home, by urging that they be read, 
by encouraging the tastes of the 
child, even at times by giving prizes 
and awards for reading assignments 
fulfilled. 

3. Parents can make children 
familiar with local libraries, at an 
early age. They can inspire in their 
children a love for browsing in 
libraries, and selecting books that 
appeal to them and have to be read 
within a specified time set by the 
library for books to be kept out. 

4. Parents can set an example for 
their children by taking part in study 
clubs themselves, sometimes permit- 
ting the children to take part in the 
discussions. 

5. Parents can take a keen inter- 
est in the intellectual progress that 
their child makes in school. If they 
have done all the things mentioned 
above, they will have few worries in 
this regard. If they have done noth- 
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ing themselves to promote intellectual 
interests in their child, they will not 
be able to do very much about it 
when the child appears backward 
and sluggish at learning. 


All this implies a rationing of tele- 
vision, not neglecting the physical 
needs of children in the form of 
sports and outdoor activities, and be- 
ing willing to give time to the tasks 
involved. 

A school can only add to what par- 
ents do for a child. If the parents do 
little or nothing, the school will do 
little more. If the parents have done 
all they could to develop the mind of 
a child, the school will be able to add 
immeasurably to that beginning, no 
matter what its shortcomings may be. 


Self-Examen for Parents 

In the John B. McFerran primary 
school, Louisville, Kentucky, a rath- 
er significant survey was recently 
made among fifth and sixth graders. 
The study covered a_ five-week 
period, with 150 children participat- 
ing, and its object was to learn the 
typical attitudes children of that age 
group can have toward their parents. 
The survey was handled in such a 
way that the children were able to 
answer the questions put to them 
anonymously; thus it was felt they 
would be more likely to speak what 
was really in their minds. 


From the Family Digest we cull 
the following summary of the answers 
given by the children. They form a 
good basis for serious self-examina- 
tion, and perhaps self-reproach, on 
the part of both fathers and mothers. 
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In the first section of the ques- 
tionnaire, the children answered the 
question: “What quality about the 
relationship I have with my father 
do I like best?” Then they answered 
the same question about their moth- 
ers. 


For mothers these qualities appear- 
ed most often: 

Good cook 

Sympathetic, understanding 

Shows love, takes my part 

Gives extra privileges 

Helps with my school work 

Teaches you manners, fairness 

Shares play 

Allows you privacy 

Takes interest in PTA, church 


For fathers: 

Shares activities, trips 

Gives allowance 

Plays games 

Takes up for me, loves, under- 
stands 

Does not fuss when others come to 
visit 

Commends you for good things 

Provides for needs. 


The question was asked: “What 
relationship with my mother and 
father would I not want to have?” 

Mother: 

Babies me 

Compares me with brothers and 
sisters 

Embarrasses me before my pals 

Decides matter and then changes 
mind 

Borrows my money and then for- 
gets to pay me back. 
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Father: 

Pays no attention to me 

Will not answer my questions 
Embarrasses me before friends. 


Another question had to do with 
unpleasant traits. Of mothers some 
children complained that they “drank, 
smoked, used bad language, quar- 
relled with father, and gossiped.” 
Fathers, they wrote, “griped about 
any little thing, were unfair in pun- 
ishment, drank, used bad language 
and quarrelled.” 


There are many parents, we be- 
lieve, who can see something of 
themselves in these artless answers, 
and who can be led to strive for a 
more perfect image of themselves in 
the eyes of their children. 





SMALL PRICE 


Up to the very last hours before 
his reception into the Church, the 
friends of the great Cardinal New- 
man endeavoured to dissuade him 
from taking the final step. None of 
their arguments seemed to have any 
effect on their friend. Finally they 
determined to try what they thought 
would be an_ irresistible appeal: 
“Think of what you are doing,” they 
exclaimed. “If you become a Catholic 
you will thereby forfeit your income 
of four thousand pounds a year.” 
But, instead of Newman’s resolve be- 
ing shaken, it was his friends who 
were reduced to speechlessness by his 
answer: “What are four thousand 
pounds when compared to one Holy 
Communion?” 

The Monstrance 
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The Practice of the Love of Jesus Christ 


INTRODUCTION 


Chapter II—How Much Jesus Christ Deserves Our Love 
' on Account of the Love He Has Shown Us 
in Instituting the Most Blessed Sacrament of 

the Altar (continued) 


E should be convinced that a 
soul can neither do nor im- 
agine anything more pleasing to Jesus 
Christ than to go to communicate 
with the dispositions proper for one 
who is receiving such a guest into 
his heart; for thus he unites himself 
to Jesus Christ, which is the plan of 
this enamoured Lord. I said “with 
the proper dispositions,” not with the 
dispositions worthy of such a guest, 
for if such dispositions were demand- 
ed, who could ever communicate? 
Only a God would be worthy to re- 
ceive a God. By “proper” disposi- 
tions I mean those proper to a human 
being clothed in the unhappy flesh of 
Adam. 

The dispositions required for fre- 
quent reception of Holy Communion 
are stated in the decree of Pope Pius 
X, which was dated December 20, 
1905. 


1. We must be in the state of 
grace, to the best of our knowledge. 


2. We must have a good intention 
in communicating. 

These two dispositions are neces- 
sary, but these two are also suffici- 
ent; though there is no limit put to 
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the nobility of disposition we may 
and should strive to have. But as 
long as we have these two disposi- 
tions, the reception of Holy Com- 
munion will, absolutely speaking, be 
more profitable than the abstaining 
from it. 

Consider these two dispositions 
more particularly. The first requisite 
is the state of grace. What do you 
mean by this? It does not mean that 
we must have been constantly in the 
state of grace — so that we must be 
for a long time free from grievous 
sin. But, at the time we receive, we 
must be free from grievous sin. A 
good confession and the determina- 
tion never to commit grievous sin in 
the future, is the best guarantee for 
that. 

It does not mean exactly either 
that your conscience must be calm 
and peaceful — so that, if you have 
a vague and indefinite fear of being 
unworthy or of being in the state of 
sin, you must abstain from Commun- 
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ion. No! So long as you are not cer- 
tain of having committed a grievous 
sin since your last confession, you 
are worthy to go to Holy Commun- 
ion. 


Nor does it mean that you must 
go to confession before every Com- 
munion. You are obliged to go to 
confession before Holy Communion, 
if you have committed a grievous sin, 
and only then. True, it is good ‘to 
make it a practice to go to confes- 
sion every week or two; but in case 
you are unable to get to confession 
and are not certain of being in the 
state of sin, take the opportunity that 
presents itself of going to Holy Com- 
munion. 

Our Lord teaches us that this dis- 
position is required for Holy Com- 
munion by the very fact that He in- 
stituted it in the form of a food for 
our soul. Food is of no use to a dead 
man; it is only the living who can 
profit by it. Now, the life of the soul 
is sanctifying grace — the freedom 
from mortal sin. 


HE second disposition required 
is: to have a right intention in 
going. What do we mean by a right 
intention? A right intention — as 
the Decree of Pope Pius X on Holy 
Communion says — consists in this: 
that he who approaches the holy ta- 
ble should do so not out of routine 
or vainglory or human respect, but 
for the purpose of pleasing God, of 
being more closely united with Him 
by charity, and of seeking this divine 
remedy for his weaknesses and de- 
fects. 
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It does not mean that if another 
motive, human and imperfect, creeps 
in as a secondary motive for going 
to Holy Communion, that one’s in- 
tention is no longer right. For in- 
stance — a person may really be 
prompted by a desire of being bet- 
ter when going to Holy Communion 
—and then a little vainglory slips in 
—or a little desire to please, or cus- 
tom—it does not make the main pur- 
pose cease to be right. 


It does not mean that I must ex- 
plicitly formulate these motives be- 
fore Holy Communion. The mere 
fact of approaching the holy table 
freely is a proof that you are moved 
thereto by faith and confidence — 
by a desire to become better—or by 
love for our Lord. 


Nor does it mean that I must have 
all the right intentions mentioned in 
the pope’s decree. If I have one of 
them — if I simply communicate in 
order to become better, it is suffi- 
cient. 


That this disposition is necessary, 
is clear once more from the purpose 
for which our Lord instituted the 
Blessed Sacrament. It is to be for us 
a means of preserving the life of our 
souls—to give us the strength of soul 
necessary to avoid sin. We must use 
all things for the purpose for which 
our Lord gives them to us. 


These two conditions—to be in 
the state of grace, to the best of our 
knowledge, and to have a right in- 
tention—are necessary and sufficient 
for receiving Holy Communion, 
whether once a year or every week 
or every day. More is not demanded. 
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Naturally, the better our dispositions, 
the more we will profit by the graces 
of this sacrament. But so long as we 
have these two dispositions, Com- 
munion in itself will be more profit- 
able than the omission of it. So long 
as we receive worthily, better an im- 
perfect Communion than no Com- 
munion; and every Communion will 
help us to be better-for the next one. 


There is nothing from which we 
can draw such profit as from Holy 
Communion. The eternal Father has 
made Jesus Christ Master of all His 
divine riches: “. . . the Father had 
given Him all things into His hands.” 
(John 13:3) Therefore when Jesus 
comes into a soul in Holy Commun- 
ion, He brings with Him immense 
treasures of graces. With good reason 
then can one say after Communion: 
“All good things came to me togeth- 
er with her.” (Wis. 7:11) St. Denis 
says that the sacrament of the Eu- 
charist has supreme power to sanc- 
tify souls. St. Vincent Ferrer writes 
that the soul profits more from one 
Communion than from a week’s fast 
on bread and water. 


As the Council of Trent teaches, 
Communion is that powerful anti- 
dote which frees us from venial sins 
and preserves us from mortal sins. 
We say “frees us from venial sins” 
because, according to St. Thomas, by 
means of this sacrament a man is 
moved to make acts of love whereby 
his venial sins are forgiven. We say 
“preserves us from mortal sins” be- 
cause Communion confers an in- 
crease of grace that prevents us from 
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falling into grave faults. Innocent III 
wrote that Jesus Christ, by His pas- 
sion, freed us from the power of sin, 
but by the Eucharist He freed us 
from the power of sinning. 


The principal effect of this sacra- 
ment is to inflame us with divine 
love. God is love. He is a fire destroy- 
ing in our hearts all earthly affec- 
tions. Now it is precisely this fire of 
love which the Son of God came to 
kindle on earth. “I am come to cast 
fire upon the earth.” And He adds 
that He longs for nothing more than 
to see that blessed fire kindled in our 
souls. “And what do I desire except 
that it be enkindled?” (Luke 12:49) 


What flames of divine love does 
not Jesus Christ enkindle in every- 
one who devoutly receives Him in 
this sacrament! St. Catherine of Siena 
saw one day in the hands of a priest 
as it were a globe of fire, whereat 
the saint marvelled that the hearts 
of all men were not burned to ashes 
in this flame. After Communion such 
a light shone from the face of St. 
Rose of Lima that it blinded those 
who beheld her, and such heat came 
from her mouth that it burned those 
who touched her. It is told of St. 
Wenceslaus that by simply going 
about visiting the churches that had 
the Blessed Sacrament he was in- 
flamed with such ardor that the ser- 
vant who accompanied him and put 
his feet in the footprints left by the 
saint in the snow, no longer felt the 
cold. And Chrysostom says that the 
Blessed Sacrament is a fire which 
burns with such ardor that, return- 
ing from the altar, we breathe forth 
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flames of love that render us terri- 
ble to hell. “The Eucharist is a burn- 
ing coal which sets us on fire, so that, 
returning from that holy table like 
lions breathing forth flames we are 
terrifying to the demon.” 

“He brought me into the cellar of 
wine,” says the spouse in the Can- 
ticles, “he set in order charity in me.” 
(Canticles 2:4) St. Gregory of Nyssa 
writes that Communion is truly this 
wine cellar where the soul becomes 
so completely inebriated with divine 
love that it forgets and loses sight of 
all created things; and this is that 
languor of love of which the spouse 
speaks, saying: “Stay me up with 
flowers; compass me about with ap- 
ples; because I languish with love.” 
(Canticles 2:5) 


Someone will say: “I do not com- 
municate often because I find my- 
self so cold in divine love.” To such 
a one Gerson replies: “And so, be- 
cause you feel cold, for this reason 
you stay away from the fire! On the 
contrary, precisely because you feel 
cold you should approach this sacra- 
ment more often, if only you desire 
to love Jesus Christ.” “Even though 
you be lukewarm,” says St. Bona- 
venture, “nevertheless approach this 
sacrament; the sicker a man feels, 
the more he needs the doctor.” In the 
same strain writes St. Francis de 
Sales: “Two kinds of persons should 
communicate frequently: the perfect 
to stay perfect, the imperfect to be- 
come perfect.” 

Our Lord said one day to St. 
Matilda: “When you go to Commun- 
ion, desire all the love for Me of 
which a human heart is capable, and 
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I will accept your love as though it 
were really such.” 


Affections and Prayers 


GOD of love, O infinite Lover, 
worthy of infinite love, tell me, 
is there anything else You could pos- 
sibly do to make Yourself loved by 
us? You were not satisfied to be- 
come man and submit to all our mis- 
eries. You were not satisfied to shed 
all Your blood for us in the midst 
of torments and then to die consumed 
by sufferings on a gallows reserved 
for the worst criminals. You have 
abased Yourself so far as to hide 
under the appearance of bread in or- 
der to become our food and thus 
unite Yourself entirely to each one 
of us. Tell me, I repeat, is there any- 
thing else You could possibly invent 
to make Yourself loved? What open 
doors to happiness we pass by, if in 
this life we do not learn to love You! 
My Jesus, I do not want to die 
without having loved You and loved 
You much. 

I regret to think that I have caused 
You so much displeasure; I repent 
of all my sins, and I will never again 
offend You. 


Now I love You more than all 
things; I love You more than myself, 
and I consecrate to You all my af- 
fections. Do You, Who give me this 
desire, give me also the strength to 
fulfill it. 

O Mother of God, Mary, pray to 
Jesus for me and make me holy. You 
have so often worked the miracle of 
changing a sinner into a saint; work 
it once more—for me! 
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But With the Dawn, Rejoicing Mary Ellen Kelly 


Every now and then a book reviewer finds on his desk 
a book of such human interest quality that he feels priv- 
ileged to call the attention of others to the book. Such a 
volume is But With the Dawn, Rejoicing by Mary Ellen 
Kelly. 

Miss Kelly, completely immobile as a result of rheumatoid 
arthritis, reveals herself as a very human person who 
doesn't either give herself over to self-pity or parade herself 
as a self-sacrificing heroine. Her wit and humor show her 
great love of life; her acceptance of God's holy will in her 
invalidism manifests her spirituality. 

Although Miss Kelly is confined to her cot, from her home 
in Iowa she has travelled to the shrines at St. Anne de 
Beaupre, Lourdes and Fatima. She has appeared on radio 
and television programs, and visited the movie studios in 
Hollywood. All of this travelling was done through the gen- 
erosity of friends and her own indomitable will to enjoy life. 
Some of this travelling had to be made in the baggage car 
of the train. 

Some of Mary Ellen Kelly's nents i can be learned 
from some of her pet gripes. 

“From visitors who pinch my tender toes and blandly 
ask, ‘Can you feel this?’ O Lord, deliver me!” 

“From hair combers who forget that I have ears, O Lord 
deliver me!” 

“From feeders who hold each spoonful of food above my 
mouth in the manner of coaxing a puppy to sit up and beg, 
O Lord, deliver me!” 

You will enjoy meeting Mary Ellen Kelly and will be 
inspired by her outlook on life. 


(Bruce, $3.00) 
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A History of Philosophy Frederick Copleston, S.J. 
Volume IV covers the time from Descartes to Leibniz; Vol- 
ume V deals with the period from Hobbes to Hume. The 
learned professor of the Gregorian University in Rome is 
writing a clear exposition and careful evaluation of the im- @ | 
portant philosophies through the centuries. Excellent for the ] 
seminary or college library. 
(Newman, Vol. IV, $4.50) 
(Vol. V, $4.75) 
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Abbot Extraordinary Peter F. Anson 
Aelred Carlyle, in many senses of the term, was an 
Abbot Extraordinary. He founded the first Anglican Bene- 
dictine Monastery on the island of Caldey, led his monks 
into the Catholic Church, remained on as Catholic abbot, 
left his monastery to work zealously for souls as a secular 
priest in Canada, finally returned and was admitted again 
as a professed Benedictine monk a few years before his 
& death. These facts of his life give some indication of the 
enthusiastic and dynamic character of the man. This memoir 
is written by Peter F. Anson who was an Anglican monk 
with him and who remained a close friend till his death. 
A friendly narrative, but one that plays up the eccentricities 
of the man. I imagine that not all those who knew Aelred 
Carlyle will agree with the patronizing tone. (He repeatedly 

refers to the author as Ben.) But interesting reading! 
(Sheed and Ward, $4.00) 





Satan and Cardinal Campbell Bruce Marshall 
Another satire by the Scottish novelist. He follows the 
life of Donald Campbell from the day of his ordination until 
his death as Cardinal Campbell. It is intended to show 
Cardinal Campbell in contact with the problems that affect @ 
the modern Church. It is a series of impressionistic scenes 
that often fail to make much impression. Bruce Marshall 
seems to have run out of steam, to judge by his last two 
novels. A confirmed Marshall fan will read this, but will 
have to admit that it is not good vintage. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co., $3.50) 





i PATRON SAINT BOOKS 
Richard M. K. Richardson 
« Margaret Sister M. Juliana 
Well illustrated, hard cover, narratives of favorite saints 
for children. Fine gifts. 
(Sheed & Ward, $2.00 ea.) 
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The Twenty Ecumenical Councils of the Catholic Church 
Clement Raab, O.F.M. 
The fact that Pope John XXIII has called the twenty-first 
Ecumenical Council has awakened interest in the work of 
the other twenty councils. Father Raab furnishes readers @ 
with a popular summary of the background, purposes and 
decrees of the previous councils. Readable and factual. 
(Newman, $3.50) 


Sister Simon’s Murder Case Margaret Ann Hubbard 
A “who done it,” complete with several corpses, danger 
coming from the past, and a new detective, Sister Mary 
Simon. A student nurse’s aunt is murdered, the police don’t 
@ do too well in locating the murderer, and the daughter of 
a former policeman, now a nursing sister, puts two and two 
together and finally catches the criminal. A good adult mys- 
tery story that will also appeal to younger readers. 
(Bruce, $3.25) 


It Is Paul Who Writes Ronald Knox 
Ronald Cox 

The Gospel Story by Monsignor Knox and Father Cox 
was a unique book with text on the left-hand pages and 
commentary on the right-hand pages. It Is Paul Who Writes 
follows his same arrangement with the Acts of the Apostles 
and the Letters of St. Paul. Father Cox, professor of Sacred 
Scripture in New Zealand, has taken Monsignor Knox's 
translation of the Acts of the Apostles and has fitted into 
the proper places in the narrative the letters that St. Paul 
wrote. Thus he follows the time order in which they were 
written, rather than the order in which they appear in the 
New Testament. The last seven letters, which were written 
after the events described in the Acts, are grouped together @ 
at the end of the book. 

There is no need to emphasize the great readability of 
the clear prose of Monsignor Knox. But it is useful to under- 
line the value of the book. The commentary on the opposite 
pages illuminates the text; the placing of the letters in their 
chronological order in the context of the Acts of the Apostles 
adds greater meaning to both the Acts and the letters. An 
excellent text and arrangement whereby we can know bet- 
ter St. Paul whose basic theme in all his writings is the 
glorious fact that the Christian is a member of the Mystical 
Body of Christ. 


(Sheed and Ward, $4.50) 
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BEST SELLERS 


A Moral Evaluation of Current Books, Published at the University of Scranton, Pa. 















MOST POPULAR 


(Not necessarily approved. Roman 
numeral indicates a moral rating ac- 
cording to categories used in general 
list.) 

Exodus (IIb)—Uris 
The Ugly American (1)—Lederer & 

Burdick 
Doctor Zhivago (IIa)—Pasternak 
Dear and Glorious Physician (Ila) 

—Caldwell 
Celia Garth (1)—Bristow 
Nine Coaches Waiting (1)—Stewart 
Mrs. ’Arris Goes to Paris (1)— 

Gallico 
Lolita (IV) —Nabokov 
The Light Infantry Ball (1)—Basso 
California Street (IIb)—Busch 
The Young Titan (IIb)—Mason 
The Lion (Ila)—Kessel 
In the Wrong Rain (IV)—Kirsch 
The Chinese Box (1)—Eyre 











I. Suitable for general reading: 


Steps in Time—Astaire 

The White Desert—Barber 

Celia Garth—Bristow 

1914—-Cameron 

The Franciscan Book of Saints— 
Habig 

The Case of the Nameless Corpse— 
Kelland 

Day Before Yesterday—Roosevelt 

Storm Out of Cornwall—sS. M. C. 

Give Us the Tools—Viscardi 

Fire at Sea—Gallagher 

Maya—Gallenkamp 

Chant of the Hawk—Aarris 

But With the Dawn, Rejoicing— 

Kelly 
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Old Sinners Never Die—Davis 
The Clouded Fountain—Huston 
A Rockefeller Family Portrait— 
Manchester 
Poems of St. John of the Cross— 
Nims 
A Shirttail to Hang To—Day 
Pay, Pack, and Follow—Fletcher 
Prelude to Murder—Gilbert 
Blood and Judgment—Gilbert 
My God and My All—Goudge 
Things That Go Bump in the Night 
—Jones 
The Listening Walls—Méillar 
And Four to Grow On—Palmer 
The Pack of Lies—Ashe 


II. Suitable only for adults: 


A. Because of advanced style and con- 
tents: 

The Bridge on the Drina—Andric 

Congress and the American Tradi- 
tion—Burnham 

The Poison Tree—Clemons 

Dead of Winter—Cornish 

The Great Impostor—Crichton 

Born of the Sun—Culp 

Death Is an Artist—Gardiner 

The Case of the Mythical Monkeys 
—Gardner 

The Watcher—Hitchens 

The Lion—Kessel 

The Clock with Four Hands— 
Leasor 

Five Families—Lewis 

The Last Escape—Lorac 

Richard Nixon—Mazo 

Who Live in Shadow—Murtagh & 
Harris 

American Catholic Crossroads— 
Ong 

Lenin and World Revolution—Page 

Sarajevo—Remak 
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Senator Joe McCarthy—Rovere 
Look Southward, Uncle—Tomlinson 
Invasion ’44—Turner 
Dragoman Pass—Williams 
The Case of the Running Man— 
Bush 
When You Think of Me—Caldwell 
Best Detective Stories of the Year— 
Cooke 
The Church in the Dark Ages— 
Daniel-Rops 
Japan—Kidder 
A Tigress in the Village—Swinner- 
ton 
Dear Friends and Darling Romans 
—Chamberlin 
Shadow in the Glen—Cullen 
Anatomy of a Moral—Dijilas 
The Daughters of Necessity— 
Feibleman 
For 2c Plain—Golden 
Seek the Fair Land—Macken 
Harp into Battlke—Maiden 
Dragon and Sickle—Wint 
Seven Steps East—Benson 
The Bride—Berrigan 
The Death and Life of Germany— 
Davidson 
The Jury Is Still Out—Davidson & 
Gehman 
Something for the Birds—Dean 
Melora—Eberhart 
The Memoirs of Dunstan Barr— 
Fields 
A Foreign Affair—Graham 
The Sleepwalkers—Koestler 
The Soviet Union and the Middle 
East—Laqueur 
The Nan Patterson Case—Levy 
The Human Shore—Richter 
B. Because of immoral incidents which 
do not, however, invalidate 
the book as a whole: 
Taos—Blacker 
California Street—Cameron 
Olimpia—Cole 
Praise a Fine Day—De Lima 
The Zulu and the Zeide—Jacobson 
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Sons of the Fathers—Kramer 

Murder is My Shadow—Nash 

The Chains of Love—Oldenbourg 

Lion at My Heart—Petrakis 

Baton Sinister—Spinatelli 

The Long, Long Love—Sullivan 

Spring Harvest—Taber 

Damned and Damned Again— 
Willis 

The Pagan King—Marshall 

Waiting for Love—Murray 

Run for Cover—Welcome 

Man Running—West 

The Art of Llewellyn Jones— 
Bonner 

Mi Amigo— 8urne:: 

La Belle—Coker 

The Bottletop Affair—Cotler 

Ode to a Young Love—Davidson 

The Tents of Wickedness—De Vries 

Wake Up, Stupid—dHarris 

The Stone Roses—Gainham 

The Seed—Gascar 

The Young Titan—Mason 

The Man With Two Shadows— 
Maugham 

87th Precinct—McBain 

The Cool World—Miller 

Once Upon a Crime—Monig 

The Agony of Love—Roy 

The Big X—Searls 

Memento Mori—Spark 


III. Permissible for the discriminat- 


ing adult: 
Silver Fruit—Campbell 
Blow Up a Storm—Kanin 
The Rock—Tute 
Mark of Shame—dHeinrich 
The Holy Barbarians—Lipton 
Prayer for an Assassin—Sentjurc 
Muscle Beach—Wallach 


IV. Not recommended to any reader: 


The Empire City—Goodman 

The Beach Bums—Owen 

Lady Chatterley’s Lover—Lawrence 
In the Wrong Rain—Kirsch 
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Teacher: Why are you always late to 
class? 

Pupil: Because of a sign I have to 
pass on the way. 

Teacher: And what has the sign to 
do with it? 

Pupil: Why, it says, “School Ahead! 
Go Slow!” 


The chemistry profes- 
sor was giving a demon- 
stration of the proper- 
ties of various acids. 
“Now, I am going to 
drop this silver dollar 
into this glass of acid. Will it dissolve?” 

A student at the rear promptly 
answered, “No, sir!” 

“No?” queried the professor with a 
glint in his eye. “Perhaps the young 
man will explain to the class why the 
silver dollar won’t dissolve.” 

The young student arose to his full 
height and said, “Because, if it would, 
the professor would not drop it in.” 





A guide had been showing a party 
of visitors around a great picture gal- 
lery. When he was through, he said, 
“Now, ladies and gentlemen, if you’d 
like to ask questions, I shall be pleased 
to answer them.” 

“Well,” said a practical voice in the 
rear, “can you tell me the brand of 
polish used to keep the floors so shiny?” 


Wife: “Why do you go out on the 
balcony when I sing? Don’t you like my 
singing?” 

Husband: “It isn’t that. I want the 
neighbors to see I’m not beating you.” 
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Property own- 
er: “Don’t you 
see that sign 
marked ‘Private 
— No Hunting 
Allowed’?” 

Hunter: “No, 
I do not read 
‘Private.’ ” 





things marked 


“Where have you been?” the impa- 
tient lady snapped at the elevator 
operator. 

“Lady,” said the operator patiently, 
“where can anyone go in an elevator?” 


Two men were walking along a 
country lane. One was jingling some- 
thing in his pocket, so the other said: 

“You seem to have an awful lot of 
money in your pocket, Sam.” 

“No,” he replied. “It’s my wife’s 
false teeth. There is far too much eat- 
ing between meals going on at our 
house.” 

Irish Digest 





FILE 13 
Positively the last purple peo- 
ple eater variation: An usher in 
a Catholic church is a papal peo- 


ple seater. 
e 


A wife laughs at her husband’s 
jokes not because they are clever 
but because she is. 

e 


Special award: For the man who 
can’t sing and knows it. 
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On the Use of the Rosary 


Questions are frequently asked concerning the practical aspects of 
the use of the rosary. Must the rosary be blessed? When does a rosary 
lose its indulgences? May an indulgenced rosary be lent or given to 
another? Some of the problems are solved here. 


1. It is not necessary that a rosary be blessed to gain indulgences by 
using it. If one recites all the necessary prayers on an unblessed rosary 
publicly, an indulgence of ten years is gained; if it is recited in the 
presence of the Blessed Sacrament, a plenary indulgence is gained (if 
the other usual conditions are fulfilled). However many more indul- 
gences are gained when a rosary is blessed with the Crozier and Domin- 
ican indulgences. The Crozier indulgence entitles a person to 500 
days for every bead even though the rosary is not said entirely. The 
Dominican indulgence gives 100 days for every Our Father and Hail 
Mary when the five decades are said. 


2. It is not necessary to use one’s rosary, or a rosary blessed for one- 
self, to gain the indulgences. Rosaries may be borrowed or lent or given 
away and whoever uses them gains all the indulgences they bear. If it 
is inconvenient to do so, it is not necessary to hold the rosary in the 
hand or to follow the beads with the fingers to gain the indulgences: 
so long as the rosary is on one’s person while the prayers are said, the 
indulgences are gained. If a group is saying the rosary together, it is 
only necessary that one of the group have an indulgenced rosary; all 
who take part in common recitation of the rosary gain the indulgences 
that are on the rosary held by the leader. 


3. A rosary loses its indulgences only when a substantial part of it 
has been destroyed. If a few beads are lost from a rosary, they may be 
replaced without creating the need of a new blessing. If a rosary is 
broken, it may be repaired and does not need a new blessing. When 
a rosary is lent to another it does not need a new blessing when it is 
returned. 


By all these rules, the Church makes it as easy as possible for every- 
body to make frequent use of the rosary. During October, which is the 
universal month of the rosary, it should be said daily by every Catholic. 


(This is a chapter from the booklet, HOW TO GET MORE OUT 
OF YOUR RELIGION. A copy of the booklet may be obtained by 
sending 25c to LIGUORIAN PAMPHLETS, Liguori, Missouri.— 
Write to the same address for a complete list of our pamphlets.) 





Begin Thinking of Christmas 


There are probably a number of people in your life to 
whom you owe some little sign of affection or gratitude or 
thoughtfulness at Christmas. If you don’t do something 
about this now, you will probably forget them in the wild 
rush of the month before Christmas. But right now you can 
jot down their names and addresses and send them in to us 
with the request that we start them off with a year’s sub- 
scription to THE LIGUORIAN. You may even ask to be 
billed later for these gifts. 





CHRISTMAS GIFT RATES 
One subscription (1 year) _..-..--------------$2.00 
Additional subscriptions 
Add 25c for each subscription to Canada and foreign 
countries. Send as many as you wish. Include your 
own renewal. 











Please send THE LIGUORIAN as my gift to: 


I enclose $ for total of subscriptions. 
(J Bill me after Christmas for $ for total of ____ subscriptions. 


LIST YOUR ADDITIONAL GIFTS ON SEPARATE SHEET 
THE LIGUORIAN LIGUORI, MO. 





